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REOCEN 


REOCEN 


is truly a plasticizer of crude rubber—softens at operating temperatures 
but leaves the prepared sheets or tubes firm when cool and imparts little 
or no softening effect to the vulcanized product. 


REOCEN 


cuts break down time—reduces power consumption and increases output 
of tubers and calenders. 


REOCEN 


consumption in 1936 increased greatly over that of 1935—ample proof 
of its merit. 


REOCEN 


Try a drum in the factory—your operators will see and appreciate its 
real value. 


REOCEN 


The specific gravity is 0.86 which means a low volume cost—about half 
that of rubber at the present time. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Control Instruments 
im the Rubber Industry 


Cc. R. De Arman '! 


ROCESS instrumentation is one of the most signi- 
P ficantly useful tools that has aided in the development 

of the rubber industry to the position it now occupies, 
that is, the use of recording, indicating, and controlling 
instruments in the various phases of processing. Auto- 
matic control, outstanding among which are the instru- 
ments for process cycle control, was first used in the rub- 
ber industry around 1923. About that time new methods, 
particularly the use of accelerators, reduced the necessary 
time for vulcanizing, in some cases to about one quarter 
of the time previously required. This shortened cure made 
the time element more critical than ever before and cre- 
ated the need of more accurate control than with the 
older methods, when the operator referred to a recording 
or indicating thermometer and accord- 


rubber products according to present everyday practice. 


Automatic Control for Drying Crude Rubber 


Methods for drying washed crude rubber employ auto- 
matic control equipment in addition to temperature and 
pressure recorders. Many of the controllers used are of 
the air-operated type. These instruments effect uniform 
temperature control by throttling a constant supply of air 
to a diaphragm valve in the line of the medium being 
controlled. 

An inside view of an air-operated temperature recorder 
controller is shown in Figure 1. For recording, the in- 
strument uses the thermometer actuating element (1), the 
shaft (2), and the pen-arm (3). A thin vane (4) is 

also attached to the shaft (2), and as 





ingly regulated the temperature by the 
hand adjustment of a valve. It was 
found desirable to have an automatic 
controller which, at exactly the proper 
time in each sequence of the process, 
would actuate or engage the necessary 
mechanical, electrical, or pneumatic de- 
vices to perform the desired operation. 
The answer to this need came in the 
form of an instrument, now known as 
a cycle controller, which in conjunction 
with other controlling and recording in- 
struments has set new standards for 
efficient production and uniform quality. 

Description is given below of the 
mechanics and application of several 
different types of control instruments 








the shaft rotates in response to changes 
in temperature, this vane passes between 
two small nozzles at (5), which are dis- 
charging opposing jets of air. The 
throttling action at the air jets trans- 
mits the resulting change in pressure 
back to a metal diaphragm (concealed 
behind the chart plate), which in turn 
operates a small pilot valve (also con- 
cealed), with its stem resting on the 
diaphragm. The pilot valve opens or 
closes, in proportion to the movement of 
the diaphragm. In this way air is ad- 
mitted to the diaphragm of the valve 
in the line of the medium being con- 
trolled and is throttled by movements 
of the pen-arm. The setting of the con- 








used in connection with the drying, 
mixing, calendering, and vulcanizing of Fis 1. 


1With The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 





Air-Operated Temperature 


Controller 
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trol pointer (6) at the proper tempera- 
ture on the chart determines the position 
of the air jets in relation to the thin 
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vane on the shaft of the recording arm. In an air-oper- 
ated recording pressure controller the control mechanism 
is identical; pen-arm movements are obtained through a 
suitable pressure element on the shaft (2). 

In the three general types of crude rubber driers now 
used automatic temperature or pressure control is ob- 
tained by means of instruments of this type or of similar 
design. In the dry air process the temperature is auto- 
matically maintained within predetermined limits, by 
means of a pneumatic temperature controller, with the 
controlled diaphragm valve operating a damper which 
allows unheated air to mix with 
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cating portable pyrometer with suitable leads to a special 
ribbon-type thermocouple is used to check the roll tem- 
perature at definite intervals. The ribbon thermocouple 
consists of two strips of base metal (Iron-Constantan), 
stretched between and fastened to insulating blocks at the 
ends of a curved strip of metal. This unit is attached to 
the end of a wooden handle about three feet in length. 
When the thermocouple ribbons are pressed firmly against 
the roll, the flexibility of the metal holding the ribbons 
permits complete contact between the entire length of the 
ribbons and the calender roll. The thermocouple is re- 
moved as soon as the reading 





the heated air as it enters the 
drier. The flow of steam to the 
heating automatically 
controlled by a diaphragm valve 
in the steam line. In the case 
of the humidified-air drier the 
temperature is maintained by 
automatic control of the steam 
through the coils used to heat 
the air. The percentage rela- 
tive humidity, indicated on a 
wet- and dry-bulb temperature 
chart, is manually controlled by 
regulating the water spray. In 
the vacuum drier for soft rub- 
bers the temperature 
is regulated through a 
controller operating a 
diaphragm valve in 
the steam line to the 
heater. The reduced 
pressure is regulated 
by controlling the op- 
eration of a vacuum 
pump. 


coils is 








Temperature Control 
in Mixing 
When mixing rub- 
ber, it is essential that 
the temperature of the 
rubber remain below a 





Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 


has been made. By manual op- 
eration cold water or steam is 
circulated through the calender 
rolls, as is necessary to produce 
the desired roll temperature. 


Single-Cam Cycle Controllers 
for Tire Presses 


A single-cam cycle controller 
operating four pilot valves in 
sequence is shown in Figure 3. 
The use of this instrument to 
operate a tire or tube press 
makes it possible to: (1) close 
the press automatically, (2) ad- 
mit steam or hot water to the 
inside for the cure, (3) shut off 
the curing medium, and (4) 
open the press. 

The basis of operation of a cycle controller is the revo- 
lution of a cam cut to provide the operations necessary 
during the cycle and driven by a small synchronous motor 
through a set of gears. The operations can be varied to 
a limited extent by the 


Fig. 2. Banbury Mixer 














critical value. This 





condition is accentu- 
ated most in the Ban- 
bury mixer which is 
built with a system for 
manualiy cooling the rubber by circulating cold water 
through the rolls or in a water jacket around the outside. 
A recording thermometer gives a complete and permanent 
record of the temperature conditions inside the machine 
during the run and serves as a guide for the operator in 
cooling the mixture. 


Single-Cam Process Cycle 


Fig. 3. 
Controller 


The Banbury mixer is also equipped with a process , 


time signal indicator and controller as shown in Figure 2. 
During the mixing at a definite time set on the controller 
colored signal lights indicate when to add a new ingredi- 
ent. When the process is completed, an alarm system 
warns the operator and a door is automatically opened to 
discharge the mixed rubber batch. The door is then 
automatically closed, and the machine is ready for another 
charge. 

When mixing on mills, the temperature of the mill 
rolls can be determined as described under calendering. 


Temperature Control in Calendering 


It is highly important that the temperature of calender 
rolls be controlled within predetermined limits. An indi- 


proper use of cam 
segments. <A_ rider, 
moving over the outer 
edge of the cam, opens 
and closes pilot air 
valves, or operates 
switches that make and 
break electrical con- 
tacts, in accordance 
with a definite sched- 
ule. Pilot valves in 
turn operate dia- 
phragm valves in the 
line of the medium 
under control; electric 
‘| switches control elec- 
“| trically operated 
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: : equipment. When the 





various steps are per- 
formed in a given se- 
quence and operate to 
be stopped in the re- 
verse order, a single-cam controller is used. If one or 
several operations are repeated or if the starting and the 
stopping of the operations overlap, a multiple-cam cycle 
controller is applied. 

Pilot valves on cycle controllers provide for air to be 
admitted through one opening at 15 pounds’ pressure. 
When the valve stem rises, it allows air to pass to the 
diaphragm valve in the line of the medium under control 
in proportion to the opening made by the valve stem as 
it rises. When it closes again, the entrapped air escapes 
through a special opening in the valve stem. Thus the 
usual continuous loss of air through leakage, is now lim- 


Fig. 4. 
Process Cycle Controller 


Single-Cam Variable-Cure 
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ited to the air entrapped between the diaphragm valve be- 
ing closed and the pilot valve when the position changes. 

Referring again to Figure 3, as the cam (6) rotates at 
constant speed through the gear drive at (8), the rider 
(3) causes each of the four pilot valves (1) to open by 
means of the tappets (4). Air, at 15 pounds’ pressure, 
is applied to the top of each three-way leakless pilot valve 
through a manifold (2), and each of the gages indicates 
the pressure when its respective pilot valve is opened. 
As each of these pilot valves opens, air is admitted to the 
top of a diaphragm valve located in the line containing 
the medium being controlled. Thus pressure is exerted 
on the diaphragm valve, to hold it open or closed, during 
the time the cam holds open the pilot valve. A pneumatic 
switch (5) is used 
as a protective de- 
vice to stop auto- 
matically the 
operations in the 
event that the air 
supply fails. Pow- 
er for the motor is 
supplied through 
electrical  termi- 
nals (7). 

Figure 4 shows 
another type of 
single -cam_ cycle 
controller, Fig. 4 
with two pilot 
valves indicated at 
(1). This instru- 
ment employs a 
small synchronous 
motor at (7) 
(concealed in the 
back) to drive the 
cam (4) at a rate dependent upon the gears (8) with 
which it is equipped. These gears may be changed for 
other constant speeds, within certain limits. As the cam 
follower (2) rises on the cam, it opens the pilot valves at 
(1) through contact between the tappets (3) and the valve 
stems extending below the pilot valves. The switches at 
(6), of special design, are used to operate a relay in the 
instrument to lock-in the electrical circuit that operates 
the motor driving the cam. The cam segments (5) are 
used to vary the length of the cure. 

With the cam in position for starting the cure, the cycle 
controller begins its operations when the press closes. In 
rising to the highest level on the cam the follower opens 
first one and then the other pilot valve and remains on 
this level for the cure while the cam rotates at constant 
slow speed as determined by the gears (8) with which 
the controller is equipped. Opening each of the pilot 
valves operates a diaphragm valve in the line of the medi- 
um being controlled. At the end of a set period the rider 
drops sufficiently to close one pilot valve and continues 
to rotate at the same speed until it drops to the lowest 
level on the cam. At this instant, by means of a special 
operating feature, the cam begins to rotate at fast speed, 
from 100 to 400 times faster, until the cam follower 
reaches the reset position quickly, where it rests until 
another cycle is started. As many as four pilot valves are 
operated by cycle controllers of this type, with the neces- 
sary changes in instrument case design. Often an applica- 
tion requires the operation of only one pilot valve; in 
which case the other valve may be disconnected. This 
cycle controller provides flexible operating features in that 
the cure time may be easily varied by means of movable 
cam segments (6), or the gear ratios may be changed for 











Summit Moid & Machine Co. 


Fig. 5. Electric Tube Press 
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wider ranges. The speciai two-speed feature provides for 
quick reset, which proves invaluable in some applications. 

An electrically operated press for curing tire inner tubes 
is shown in Figure 5. It is equipped with a variable-cure 
cycle controller as shown in Figure 4, using only one 
pilot valve. The control instrument is mounted at the 
top; a switch box with push buttons for starting and 
stopping is located to the left, and below these is mounted 
an enclosed relay for operating the electric motor that 
opens and closes the press when its direction of rotation 
is reversed. 

When started, the rotation of the cycle controller cam 
opens the pilot valve, which controls a diaphragm valve 
in a compressed air supply line connected to the tube in- 
side the mold. This inflates the tube and maintains a 
definite pressure inside during the cure. The mold is con- 
tinuously heated by steam, and the cure, which may be 
varied by means of adjustable cam segments, begins as 
soon as the press closes. After curing the tube for the 
proper length of time the rider drops to the lowest level on 
the cam and in so doing closes the pilot valve; this allows 
the tube to deflate. The controller motor then turns the 
cam at fast speed until it stops with the rider in the reset 
position. The mold is then opened, and the cured tube 
is ready for inspection and packing. 

For curing tires the same type of press and cycle con- 
trollers are used, with the necessary tire tread design 
inside the mold. The 









control problem here 
is similar to that re- 
quired for the curing 
of tubes. It is often 
necessary, however, to 
provide for the use of 
more than one heating 
medium for the inside 
of the tire, that is, 
some combination of 
steam and hot water, 
or air and one of these 
two, successively ap- 
plied to a bag or tube 











inside the tire. The 
variable -cure cycle 
controller shown in 
Figure 4, with both 


pilot valves, is used 
for these operations. 


Fig. 6. Multiple-Cam Process Cycle 
Controller 


Multiple-Cam Cycle Controllers for Tire 
and Platen Presses 


To meet the need for repetition of operations during 
a cycle, or for the starting and stopping of several opera- 
tions at intervals which may overlap, the multiple-cam 
type cycle controller is used. For example, one type of 
electric tire press uses a four-cam cycle controller which 
provides for closure of the press, steam blow-down, 
cure by the required medium inside the press, second 
steam blow-down exhaust, and opening of the press. 
Figure 6 shows a multiple-cam cycle controller used for 
performing such operations. 

A small synchronous motor turns the shaft at constant 
speed through the gear train (5). The cams (4), with 
adjustable segments, operate the pilot valves (1) through 
the cam followers (3) and the pilot valve stems resting 
on the tappets. Air at 15 pounds’ pressure enters the 
manifold (2) through the air filter (8) and is supplied 
to each of the pilot valves. The air switch (6) is used 
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as a protective device to stop the operations automatically, 
in case the air supply fails. The terminals (7) are for 
power supply to the motor. 

Multiple-cam cycle controllers are also used to control 
‘the operation of platen presses. Figure 7 shows a platen 
press operating under the control of a four-cam cycle con- 
troller. The instrument operates pilot valves to: (1) 
close the press under low pressure, (2) lock the plates 
under high pressure, (3) “bump” the press by cutting 
the high pressure for an instant and releasing the gases 
that accumulate in the mold, and (4) remove pressure 
from the press and open the plates. 


Control of Chamber 
Vuleanizers 


Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in 
instrumentation for 
the operation of cham- 
ber vulcanizers, using 
live steam admitted to 
the interior of the 
heater, or where steam 
heated coils raise the 
temperature of the air 
in the chamber for the 
curing medium. 

Vulcanizers using 
steam heated coils are 
usually equipped with 
indicating pressure 
gages for the interior 
of the chamber and 
air-operated pressure 
controllers for a con- 
stant supply of steam to the coils. Recording thermometers, 
having their actuating-system bulbs at representative points 
in the vulcanizer, give a chart record of the temperature. 
Recording air-operated pressure controllers, as shown 
in Figure 1, are generally used to control the steam 
pressure in the coils, but in some cases a capsule-spring 
pneumatic non-indicating controller is applied. This in- 
strument also operates to throttle a constant supply of 
air; by means of a capsule spring or bellows which ex- 
pands and contracts with changes in pressure inside, it 
throttles or permits air to flow through the instrument 
to the diaphragm valve in the steam supply line. 

In live steam heaters or autoclaves for vulcanizing, the 
temperature is usually controlled at a constant value by 
means of a recording air-operated temperature controller, 
as in Figure 1, or by an expansion-stem controller. The 
latter is also a pneumatic-type controller ; changes in tem- 
perature at the bulb, which extends from the rear of the 
instrument, cause a metal stem to expand or contract, and 
by means of a special mechanical arrangement these 
changes vary the pressure in an air line connected to a 
diaphragm valve in the steam supply line. 

In many vulcanizer units a time-temperature cycle is 
maintained, instead of a constant temperature, during the 
process. The temperature is raised gradually and held at 
a definite value for a period of time and then lowered, 
for opening the vulcanizer and removing the cured prod- 
uct. A time-temperature air-operated controller is used 
to effect a cure of this type. 

Essentially this controller operates the same as the air- 
operated recorder controller in Figure 1, that is, a thin 
vane throttles a supply of air to the diaphragm of a valve 
in the steam line to the vulcanizer. Instead of a pointer, 








Fig. 7. 


Platen Press with Cycle 
Controller 


as shown at (6), for setting the control point on a chart 








regular pressure element. 
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the instrument is equipped with a cam follower and metal- 
lic cam, set in the same position as the chart in Figure 1. 
The cam is marked with the same divisions as the chart 
of a temperature recorder and is cut in accordance with 
the desired schedule of temperature change. The thin 
vane (4) is on the shaft of the cam rider, and as the cam 
rotates by means of a clock mechanism it varies the posi- 
tion of the vane with respect to the nozzles (5). 

With an instrument of this type, and a floating dia- 
phragm valve in the steam line to the vulcanizer, air is 
admitted gradually to the diaphragm valve so that the 
latter opens gradually and admits steam for the cure. 
At the end of the cure it closes off the steam supply, 
and the vulcanizer is opened for the removal of the 
product. 


Pot-Heater Vulcanizer Control 


Although much of the tire curing now done in rubber 
mills is carried out in individual tire presses, as previously 
described, the pot-heater type of vulcanizer is still in 
use. Figure 8 shows a panel for the control and automatic 
operation of a pot-heater. The instruments on the panel 
are as follows: 

(1) An indicating temperature electric controller 
is shown on 
the panel at 
the top, left. 
The  instru- 
ment has a 
regular ther- 
mometer va- 
por - tension 
system with 
temperature- 
sensitive bulb. 
The indicator 
arm, when ac- 
tuated by 
changes in 
temperature at 
the bulb, 
makes contact 
with the high 
or low control 
pointer and 
makes or 
breaks an 
electric circuit 
through solid 
metal con- 
tacts. The control pointers are adjustable from the 
outside of the instrument case. 

(2) An indicating pressure electric controller is shown 
on the panel at the top, right. The instrument has a 
The indicator arm, when ac- 
tuated by changes in pressure of the medium being con- 
trolled, makes contact with the high or low control pointer 
and makes or breaks an electric circuit through solid metal 
contacts. The control pointers are adjustable from the 
outside of the instrument case. 

(3) A two-pen pressure and temperature recorder is 
mounted on the panel to the left. The instrument has two 
complete systems, one for pressure and one for tempera- 
ture and both are calibrated for reading on the same chart, 
with suitable ranges. 

(4) A two-pen air-operated recording temperature con- 
troller is shown on the right side of the panel. The opera- 
tion of this instrument is identical with that of the con- 
troller in Figure 1. There are two complete temperature 

















Fig. 8. Panel for Pot-Heater Control 
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systems with control pointers and pen-arms, using the 
same chart for recording. 

(5) Two multiple-cam cycle controllers are mounted on 
the panel. These are identical, in construction and opera- 
tion, with the type shown in Figure 6, except for the num- 
ber of cams used to operate pilot valves. The controller 
to the left has one gear-drive mechanism and operates 
eight pilot valves. The instrument to the right has two 
control systems with separate gear drives. One controls 
the cycle of operations, using six pilot valves; and the 
other, operating only one pilot valve, controls the cure. 

(6) In the center at the top of the panel are signal 
lights, and below these is a manual control switch-box for 
starting, stopping, resetting, and rejecting. 

To start the cycle of operations preliminary for the 
cure the operator opens the hydraulic valve manually and 
the indicating pressure electric controller, described under 
(2) above, starts the standard cycle controller, at the right 
on the panel, as soon as the pressure reaches the value at 
which the pressure control pointer is set. By opening and 
closing pilot valves, this cycle controller closes the exhaust 
valve on the heater, admits steam to the bags inside the 
tires in the vulcanizer molds, admits steam to the shell of 
the heater around the molds, closes the steam supply to 
the bags, and admits air under pressure to the inside of 
the bags. 

In a series of tests for one minute each air is entrapped 
in the bags to check for leaks. The pressure and tem- 
perature in the bags is recorded on the two-pen instrument 
described under (3) above. If the bags do not leak, so as 
to necessitate rejecting, the cure continues for the duration 
of a set time. The cure controller is started automatically, 
by means of the indicating temperature electric controller, 
described under (1) above, when the temperature in the 
shell reaches a set value. The two-pen air-operated record- 
ing temperature controller described under (4) above then 
regulates the temperature of the cure, having the bulb of 
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one system in the shell of the heater and one in the con- 
densate in order to control the opening of the discharge 
valve. 

At the end of the cure the cycle controller operates to 
open the cold water spray valve, open the drain valve, 
close the spray valve, and remove the air pressure from the 
bags by closing the supply and opening the exhaust. To 
end the cycle the controller releases pressure from the 
cylinder, closes the drain valve, and automatically stops in 
the reset position for starting. The operator then shuts 
off the hydraulic pressure when it reaches a definite value, 
indicated by a light. 

If the bag leak is found to be excessive, the operator 
pushes the “Reject” button and the second cycle controller 
to the left on the panel and described in (5) above starts 
operating to shut off the steam supply to the heater, spray 
the molds, open the drain, close the spray valve, and close 
the drain. The cycle controller then stops. The cure 
controller continues to run, without admitting steam to the 
heater, until it stops at the end of the time set for the cure. 
Air to the bags is then shut off and released. Air to the cyl- 
inder is released, and the cycle controller stops in the start- 
ing position. The arrangement provides for various pro- 
tective and safety features as well as a series of colored 
lights, for signals and indications of the existing 
conditions. 

This description of the use of recording and control in- 
struments in the rubber industry constitutes only a small 
number of the applications where the general principles as 
outlined have been applied to equipment in use in the 
modern rubber factory. From time to time improvements 
are being made so that automatic control may be more ex- 
tensively used to perform for the rubber manufacturer in 
producing consistently uniform products to meet the 
exacting specifications to which they must conform. It is 
reasonable to assume that the field of application will be 
greatly broadened in the future. 





Correction 


EFERRING to the May 1, 1937, issue of InpIA Rus- 
BER Wor LD, page 48, a part of the article “Swelling 
and Solvation of Rubber in Different Solvents,” Figure 1 
contained an error through which the plotted curves for 
Benzotrifluoride and Chlorbenzene were interchanged. 
Below is reprinted a corrected Figure 1 presenting the 
proper relation and location of the four curves charted to 
show fractional increases in viscosity of rubber solutions. 
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‘Fig. 1. 


U. 8S. Exports of Rubber Goods Up’ 


XPORTS of rubber manufactures by the United States 

totaled $7,288,476 in the first three months of 1937, 
32.4% ahead of the figure of $5,505,684 for the first quar- 
ter of 1936, and 27.4% greater than that for the same 
period of 1935. 

Imports of rubber manufactures in the first quarter of 
1937 were valued at $532,931, against $677,559 in the same 
period of 1936 and $344,166 in that of 1935. Most im- 
portant iterns imported by the United States includes golf 
balls, tennis balls, other play balls, canvas rubber-soled 
shoes, rubber belting for machinery, toys, swimming tubes 
and floats, and other rubber goods able to complete on a 
price basis with our domestic manufacturing industry. 


Vatur or Unitep States Exports or Rusper Goops 


First Three Months 
— - —— — % 
Item 1936 1937 Increase 
Tires, tubes, solids, and tire-repair materials. $2,807,211 $3,604,453 28.4 
Rubber footwear, soles, and heels......... 206,154 287,994 39.7 
Rubber belting, hose, and packing......... 885,959 1,295,525 46.2 
DTI EAMACD Snes 65k 0:46 0.050 66-4 04 os 0:0 166,891 257,149 54.1 
Rubber sundries and specialties........... 378,134 65,174 49. 
PIAS TUUUET PFOUUCS oc scccccccesosesssce 116,065 148,545 28.0 
Rubber cement, reclaimed rubber, scrap 
rubber and rubber thread .............. 583,807 669,200 14.¢ 
Gutta-percha manufactures .............-- 40,625 92,382 127.4 
Other rubber manufactures............... 320,838 368,054 14.7 
RIMMEL a oe iad cele ait 014g 0 Wie ward ork ade a ood $5,505,684 $7,288,476 32.4 


1Commerce Reports, May 15, 1937. 
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Census of Manufactures: 


19359 Rubber Produets 


ANUFACTURERS of rubber goods in the United 

States reported small increases in employment and 

substantial increases in production (as measured by 
value) in 1935 as compared with 1933, according to pre- 
liminary ngures compiled from the returns of the Bien- 
nial Census of Manufactures taken this vear, recently 
released by Director William L. Austin, of the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 

The number of wage earners employed in rubber manu- 
facturing establishments in 1935 was 114,612, an increase 
of 7.8% as compared with 106,283 reported for 1933 (the 
last preceding Census year), and their wages, $133,659.- 
754, exceeded the 1933 figure, $99,116,552, by 34.9%. 
The total value of the products made in the group of 
Rubber Goods industries in 1935 was $677,437,237, an 
increase of 43.3% over the 1933 figure, 472,743,587. The 
largest increase in value of products was shown for estab- 
lishments in the Tire industry, 49.0%, from $299,313,263 
in 1933 to $446,091 ,602 in 1935. The total production of 
motor vehicle tires (not including those for motorcycles ) 
decreased 35% from 69,765,223 in 1929 to 45,375,552 in 
1933, and increased 7.5% to 48,764,713 in 1935. 

Manufacturers of rubber products are assigned, for 
Manufactures Census purposes, to three industry classi- 
fications : namely, Rubber Tires and Inner Tubes; Rubber 
Boots and Shoes; and Rubber Goods Other than Tires, 
Inner Tubes, and Boots and Shoes. 

Statistics for 1935, with comparative figures for 1933 
and 1929, are given in the following tables. All figures 
for 1935 are preliminary and subject to revision. 


TasLe 1. SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRIES: 1935, 1933, anp 1929 


(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, plants 
with annual production value under $5,000 have been excluded since 1919) 


% of Increase 


r or De- 
1935 1933 1929 crease (—) 
1933- 1929- 
e 1935 1935 
The Group as a 
Thole 
Number of estab- 
lishments ....... 465 408 525 14.0 11.4 
Wage earners (aver- 
age for the year)* 114,612 106,283 149,148 7.8 —23.2 
Re $133,659,754 $99,116,552 $207,305,857 34.9 35.5 
Cost of materials, 
containers, fuel, 
and purchased 
electric energyt.. $368,478,339 $211,396,716 $578,677,681 74.3 36.3 
Value of productst. $677,437,237 $472,743,587 $1,117,460,252 3 39.4 
Value added by 
manufacturet $308,958,898 $261,346,871 $538,782,571 18.2 42.7 
Rubber Tires and 
Inner Tubes 
Industry 
Number of estab 
lishments ....... 42 44 91 § § 


Wage earners (aver- 


age for the year)* §7,128 52,976 83,263 7.8 —31.4 
SNOT ccc ce cen ess $78,253,489 $54,737,313 $127,081,975 43.0 —38.4 
Cost of materials, 

containers, fuel, 

and purchased 

electric energyt.. $265,515,401 $139,392,070 $429,606,971 90.5 —38.2 
Value of productst. $446,091,602 $299,313,263 $770,176,890 49.0 —42.1 
Value added by 

manufacturet $180,576,201 $159,921,193 $340,569,919 12.9 —47.0 











% of Increase 


r or De- 
1935 1933 1929 crease (—) 
1433- 1929. 
Rubber Boots and <P 
Shoes Industry 
Number of estab- 
lishments ....... 12 13 22 § § 
Wage earners (aver- 
age for the year)* 17,246 18,102 25,659 —47 —328 
ae eee $16,113,490 $14,440,403 $29,945,265 11.6 —46.2 
Cost of materials, ae 
containers, fuel, 
and purchased 
electric energyt.. $20,729,996 $14,124,109 $34,396,466 46.8 —39.7 
Value of productst. $53,162,121 $42,018,877 $102,537,625 26.5 —48.2 
Value added by 
manufacturet $32,432,125 $27,894,768 $68,141,159 16.3 —52.4 
Rubber Goods Other 
Than Tires, Inner 
Tubes, and soots 
and Shoes Industry 
Number of estab- 
lishments ....... 411 351 412 17.1 — 0.2 
Wage earners (aver- 
age for the year)* 40,238 35,205 40,226 14.3 sf 
WEE. ccscadeenss $39,292,775 $29,938,836 $50,278,617 31.2 —21.8 
Cost of materials, 
containers, fuel, 
and _ purchased 
electric energyt.. $82,232,942 $57,880,537 $114,674,244 42.1 —28.3 
Value of productst. $178,183,514 $131,411,447 $244,745,737 35.6 —27.2 


Value added by 


manufacturet ... $95,950,572 $73,530,910 $130,071,493 30.5 —26.2 


*Not including salaried officers and employes. The data for such officers 
and employes will be included in a later report. The item for wage earners 
is an average of the numbers reported for the several months ot the year. 
In calculating it, equal weight must be given to full-time and part-time 
wage earners (not reported separately by the manufacturers), and for this 
reason it exceeds the number that would have been required to perform 
the work done in the industry if all wage earners had been continuously 
employed throughout the year. The quotient obtained by dividing the 
amount of wages by the average number of wage earners cannot, therefore, 
be accepted as representing the average wage received by full-time wage 
earners. In making comparisons between the figures for 1935 and those for 
earlier years, the possibility that the proportion of part-time employment 
varied from year to year should be taken into account. 

+Manufacturers’ profits or losses cannot be calculated from the census 
figures because no data are collected for certain expense items, such as 
interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

tValue of products less cost of materials, containers, fuel, and purchased 
electric energy. 

§Per cent not computed where base is less than 100. 

‘Less than one-tenth of 1%. 


1933, anp 1929 
1929 


PRopucts, BY Kinp, QUANTITY, AND VALUE: 1935, 
1935 1933 


TABLE 2. 


1. Rubber products group of in- 
dustries, total value....... 
. Rubber goods 
3. Other products (not normal- 
ly belonging to the indus- 


$1,117,460,252 
1,109,803,8/ + 


$677,437,237 
667,243,773 


$472,743,587 
465,309,741 


NT RRC E rr etre eer 10,193,464 4,480,077 7,596,378 
4. Rubber goods and other prod- 

ucts not reported separate- ‘ ; 

ly (on abridged schedule)* —_....... 2570 —té<(“‘i‘CS:C nn 
5. Rubber goods made ag sec- 

ondary products in indus- i 

tries outside this group... 7 3,305,22 1,766,630 
Rubber goods, aggregate (sum 

* fo Co $667,243,773$ $468,614,964 $1,111,630,504 
(a)— 

Tires and inner tubes, total 


SD Anse no 6 ewe ewe $370.347,474 $256,512,514 $676,909,812 
Pneumatic tires and casings: 
Motor vehicle, except mo- 


torcycle and bicycle: To- 


et es ccneh cba we 48,764,713 45,375,552 69,765,223 
i ee See ree $319,034,157  $221,050,854 $573,527,425 
Passenger car......./ No. 42,479,133 

SR eee $219,326,608 
Truck and bus ....../ No, 6,003,338 

ME eccees ico aee eens $98,928,747 § § 
Asrplane «< ... 02000058 No 28,086 

WE skews sseeeunes $444,684 
Serer ery re No, 254,156 

OS a ee oe $334,118 
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Rubber Goods—(Continued) 


Motorcycle and ne 
Single-tube tires fo 
Value . 
SRRIOB. 585000 6s Soe aaees 
Value 


Inner tubes: 


Passenger car, truck and 
BUS. siicayesaeosle No. 
WEORE 6iesiss,c0ee0s> cae 
—-, ree eT eT No. 
co ae 
All a, including mo- 
torcycle and bicycle, 
No. 

MANNE eas soe eae tee 


Solid and cushion tires: 
Truck and bus for highway 


 aapagiaeangen ..No. 

Ne ee SS ae ee aek ae 

Industrial truck, tractor, 

—_ WUE occcccl No, 
WAU siesta aon ses" 


All «Ae * (including car- 


riage and other tir- 
2 re eee ie 0. 
WE ean ais nist ae < 


(b)— 
Boots and shoes, total value. 
Rubber-soled canvas me 
sy 


, 
TN GURRAE ocashavere'b ore a /4 518 At 

Rubber Boots ....... Prs 
WEE criwesteseekc eee 

Lumbermen’s pacs ...Prs. 
WOME. a isieaistecae® rr 


Arctics and gaiters: _ 
Buckle and automatic, ex- 


Cent Style 250555 Prs. 
WHE hi0 ct en 0 css 0005 
~— rubber or cloth. Prs. 
WERUE cccncescsvossese 
Other shoes, rubbers, and 

SOOthOIdsS 3.20620. Pra, 
MEME: sucka hucvuneew se 


(c)— 

Rubber goods other than tires, 
inner tubes, and boots and 
shoes, total value ........ 
Rubber heels, made for sale 

eo rere Prs. 
VOC: 600 
Rubber soles, including 
composition or fiber, 
made for sale as such, 


PFs: 
Pe via dedates babes 
Rubber-soling strips and 
top-lift sheets. id Ft. 
WOR? Giters ey ainese deers 
Rubberized fabrics, made 
for sale as such, total 
POUNe ce scccsuniee soe 
Automobile and carriage, 
Sq. Yds. 
RS 46.55 view-eniee toms 
RAINGOAE: ./60 evs Sq. Yds. 
SS ere res 
Hospital sheeting. Sq. Yds. 
GE, Soe culk eee ees 
All other «.... -Sq. Yds 
WOME. & dcivesasivanwesiie 


Mechanical rubber goods: 
Rubber belting: 
Transmission (flat), Lbs. 


PE. Scabeedeasawnns< 
Conveyer and elevator. Lbs. 
Lo err rs 
ae NEMS 66 s8s< Lbs. 
EE sis:4 6 ei0704 «100 Seine 
RS a rr Lbs. 
WRIGE “0s 00.0% eee ot 

Rubber hose: 

GREE a cca hao sa Lbs. 
hare arr ee or 
Hite BOB6 cocci ses Lbs. 
Value creer, Cee ee eer 

Airbrake, airline, and 
other pneumatic..Lbs. 
i rrr rer Tre 

All other rubber hose, 
Lbs. 
ee ee 
Rubber tubing ....... Lbs 
MINE ois Sg d 5-6 5s glare 
Rubber packing ...... Lbs. 
jk re eee 
Washers, gaskets, valves, 
pump sleeves, liner 
strips . ; .Lbs. 
IIE GS iu vas Gib is SiG 530 

Rubber and friction tape, 
bs. 
, errr rer ee 
Rubber-covered rolls (all 
SISES),. VAIUE ccc.cnse 


1935 


2,338,767 
$1,689,969 
1,667,709 
$2,000,351 


47,760,679 
$43,816,374 
20,242 
$67,059 


1,529,790 
$659,295 





$48,261,613 


23,955,089 
$12,342,790 
3,029,126 
$5,534,346 
1,880,728 
$3,362,006 


16,583,175 
$9,437,888 


$248,634,686 


278,369,016 
$11,594,192 


$9,655,749 
$7,258,594 


9,943,849 
$2,667,089 


19,346,381 
$4,236,852 
2,509,073 
$838,641 
43,624,069 
$12,984,203 


15,449,275 
ic’ 926, 384 


| 
53 
$5,552,461 | 
3,900,833 
$1,413,294 


31,902,708 
$4,113,124 

7,269,635 
$3,599,019 


10,109,049 
$3,363,295 


44,286,800 | 
$13,306,963 J 


10,915,570 
$2588, 695 


5,168,301 
$2,106,441 


12,380,235 
$2,851,788 


$3,727,742 


1933 1929 
46,811,770 77,779,858 
$31,715,479 $84,209,685 
$3,746,181f $19,172,7029 
$41,513,460 $111,359,622 
29,689,163 43,954,011 
$13,813,171 $30,335,2 79 
2162 2,311 5,453,865 
$4, 658,534 $16,140,851 
1,201,189 1,817,078 
$1,661,145 $4,171,728 
15,814,586 19,244,673 
$13,374,148 $31,722,333 


15,968,426 30,294,867 


$8,006,462 $28,989,431 
$170,588,990 $323,361,070 
272,504,312 292,719,416 
$11,119,047 $17,926,991 
91,994,794 46,188,879 
$8,315,846 $8,959,690 
10,752,949 4,313,026 
$1,711,451 $1,717,212 
$18,197,918 $29,754,104 
8,620,009 22,407,668 
$3,361,918 $1 1,864,090 
18,064,141 25,575,960 
$5,455,614 $9,681,803 
2,239,984 3,048,105 
$740,831 $1,444,348 
42,326,587 41,935,695 
$8,639,555 $6,763,863 
13,745,112 21,574,539 
$6,512,277 $13,146,125 


16,882,692 23,4 rei 031 
$6,416,181 $12,630,320 
a a 
vr $9,049,483 

a 
$2,622,418 $5,988,345 


a 


a 
$10,356,068 $22,396 


),751 


13,280,049 16,235,064 
$1,312,507 $3,494,446 
9,328,083 17,923,100 
$1,872,387 $5,032,921 
3,811,441 13,320,192 
$1,473,651 $5,107,348 
11,439,375 20,426,381 
$2,134,313 $4,950,125 
$2,660,551 $2,528,375 


4] 


Rubber Goods—(Continued) 


1935 1933 1929 
rubber 
osc anical rubber 
goods, value ...... 
Hard rubber goods except 
druggists’ sundries, to- 


Plumbe ll goods, 


$1,127,953 } 


f $1,041,470 
$31,183,520 J 


$15,870,856 4 
| $30,479,563 


Other 


HOHE VANE occ cs tcc $14,023,739 $9,927,599 $17,937,397 
Battery jars, boxes, and 
DALAT Valeo 3 oe cca $6,782,740 $4,338,731 $5,809,715 
Mouthpieces for pipes and 
cigar and_ cigarette 
holders, value ...... $283,984 | 
Other (including combs), tr $5,588,868 $12,127,682 
WOE ane wala at eace nes $6,957,015 J 
Druggists’ and medical sun- 
dries (except rubber 
gloves): 
Water bottles and foun- 
tain syringes ...Dozs, 575,462 552,039 692,638 
WME ies nkeeseseeecae $2,469,810 $2,191,156 $4,959,599 
Nipples and pacifiers.Gross 474,004 
SS sk die ce e's we bin ace $1,196,219 
All other (including medi- $3,564,437 $5,986,062 
cal and surgical hard 
rubber goods), value. $3,931,651 
Rubber erasers, except pen- 

_ cil ae Lbs. 1,003,525 ¢ ( 
ror rer re $521,038 1 d 
Rubber PANGS is i 66s i Lhs. 3,812,094 3,308,968 3,488,731 

RAINE ove eed bb Seatove ania! a $1,241,891 $809,813 $1,955,005 


Rubber gloves: 


Surgeons’ ..... Doz. Prs 443,556 333,703 473,547 
NN ata ko ord acca ae cae $897,783 $618, 8994 $991,083 
Electricians’ Doz. Prs. 23,143 | 
RUN aa og gt oR avg 5 ta $226,265 | 
Other rubber. gloves, } 675,825 576,619 
Doz. Prs. 821,074 $1,057,297 $1,936,739 
WENO afin saatiodscuteoed $1,/33,371 | 
Rubber cement ...... Gals. 5,518,141 3,742,018b 6,050,395 
NANG eicticabedaccanoes $2,851,984 $2,099,595b $4,697,407 
Rubber flooring = or 
sheet) Sq. Ft. 5,905,877 4,325,019 8,565,615 
EAN fae sas Maiaae eee: $1,704,421 $1,237,010 $4,267,010 
Rubber mats and matting, 
WERE «dic anese ee creat ate $8,959,476 $3,926,486 $8,805,670 
Tire sundries and repair 
materials, including 
COMIEINGEL. |s.5.s0s cece $14,035,000 d 
Rubber thread ....... Lbs. 5,415,381 4,809,008 5,726,490 
WRU a Fo 0s sa: Salers wince $2,550,833 $2,236,011 $5,189,600 
Pa eas Gross 7,571,331 7,441,700 8,437,696 
Wale Si cicie tn te cai $2,072,401 $1,784,407 $3,001,475 
Bathiia caps ....... Doss 945,211 1,228,276 1,090,054 
IE bt ad -vvceln eae alees $1,167,456 $1,338,278 $1,842,401 
Sponge-rubber products not 
elsewhere classified, 
WEE cin abaananess ss $4,237,980 $1,489,832 d 
Other manufactures of rub- 
EN, WAMIO- oaicce ws cws.e $42,014,320e $43,949,619 $87,585,353f 
Reclaimed rubber produced, 
including that trans- 
ferred to other plants 
of the same company, 
Lbs. 241,919,685 ¢ c 
WME elec oie cohen arate ale $10,703,448 d d 


* An abridged schedule, which did not provide for reporting production in 
detail, was used for canvassing the smaller establishments in the “Rubber 
goods other than tires, inner tubes, and boots and shoes’ industry in the 
1933 Cenus. 

t Not yet available; will be included in final report. 

¢ Incomplete (see footnote+). Corresponding total in final report will in- 
chide. value of secondary production in other industries. 

§ No data. 

{Includes data for a small quantity of casings 
those for motor vehicles, motorcycles, and bicycles. 
a Data incomplete. 

b Incomplete. >dmall 
(See footnote*.) 

c No comparable data. 

d Included in figure for “Other manufactures of rubber.’ 

e Includes value of rubber clothing, $10,174,176; toy om $1,338,128; 
and play balls and other rubber toys, $4,877,521. The total value of rubber 
clothing made in the Rubber and Wearing Apparel industries is given in the 
report on men’s clothing, and the total value of rubber toys in the report 
on “Toys (not including children’s wheel goods or sleds), games, and play- 
ground equipment.” 


and tubes other than 


establishments canvassed with abridged schedule. 





fiIncludes data for items covered by footnote d and therefore is not 
comparable with figures for 1933 and 1935. 
TasLe 3. RueBer CoNSUMED IN THE RUBBER [NpbUSTRIES. 1935, 1933, 
AND 1929 
———$$$$$$—$$_____—__—_——_——_Industr ; —_—_——_—_—___ 

RubberGoods 

Other Than 

Tires, Inner 

Tubes, and 
Rubber Tires Rubber Boots Boots 


Total Inner Tubes and Shoes and Shoes 
Crude rubber: 
1935: 
Long tons.. 467,008 378,453 20,074 68,481 
OM a6.6'85. $117,559,422 $94,318,413 $5,320,107 $17,920,902 
1933: 
Long tons .. 393,871* 315,718 17,994 60,159* 
i ae $44,749,520* $34,913,896 2,237,959 $7,597,665" 
1929: 
Long tons .. 462,101 400,364 18,938 42,799 
LOM scecses $209,458,746 $180,592,960 $8,907,713 $19,958,073 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Latex and Its Uses 


w. J. 


show that 200 years ago uses of latex were observed 

in Brazil by such explorers as Condamine and 
Fresnau. One of these explorers sent to the then 
King of Portugal a coat rubberized with latex, which 
he had obtained from the natives. This coat was pre- 
sumably the first raincoat imported into Europe. How 
it was cured or whether it was cured, is not definitely 
known. It is said and supposed that some of the natives 
used gun powder mixed with the latex and then vulcanized 
it, so to speak, by exposing it to the heat of the sun. 
Up to 2% combined sulphur has been found in such 
specimens. 

Many years later, around 1820, Thomas Hancock 
made some experiments with latex, and unsuccessful 
attempts were made to transport it without the addi- 
tion of a stabilizing agent. The art of stabilizing latex 
was unknown at that time. About 1850 it became known 
that alkalies like ammonia would preserve latex, and soon 
after this date, Hancock’s brother, Charles, and his friend, 
Silver, obtained patents covering a number of uses of 
latex. 

Nothing further of importance developed until around 
1900, when a French physician, Dr. L. Morisse, who, while 
in Brazil, saw how the natives were handling latex and 
conceived the idea that this method was the means of 
making rubber goods, rather than from Para. Morisse 
returned to Paris where he and his co-worker, Dr. V. 
Henrie, the well-known physico-chemist delivered lectures 
in which they described how to make rubber gloves and 
other dipped articles from latex, how to saturate fabric 
with latex, and how to coagulate latex in different ways. 

Then around 1926 the evaporation, creaming, and certi- 
fuging processes were put to commercial use for concen- 
trating latex in order to reduce freight costs. It was soon 
proved that the concentrated latex per pound solids was 
more expensive than ordinary normal latex. 

Latex imports into the United States increased rapidly 
from 1927 to 1936, despite the depression, as is shown 
below : 


| | show that 200 y with latex are not new. Records 


Year Tons Year Tons 
RS ee ree ey 1,116 SPP rere 5,084 
oes ck haa aki kee 4,167 SUED G cs badicescdonesen 11,085 
Pivssnchh bane 502 3,728 __ , Seer ere 13,07 

Sr ere 4,449 RDED 6502605450050 09% 13,553 
SUB osscenecest ances 4,649 RPEOsekwsns boeeeeseas 19,875 


New uses for latex are constantly being discovered, and 
it cannot be doubted that future years will see latex used 
for many new purposes. Latex has replaced quite a 
number of other materials such as starch, paste, glue, and 
solvent rubber solutions used for adhesives. 

Originally some people thought that latex would re- 
place crude rubber, and some optimists even thought that 
rubber mills and other such heavy crude rubber imple- 
ments would be discarded within a number of years. No 
such radical changes have occurred. Latex cannot be mas- 





1 Based on a paper read before the Rubber Section, Toronto Chemical 
Association, Toronto, Ont., Canada, Apr. 30, 1937. 
2 Vice president, Heveatex Corp., 78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
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ticated or mechanically plasticized. Since the usual re- 
enforcing agents do not act as such with latex, the abrasive 
qualities of latex compounds are inferior to those of com- 
pounds from which tires are now made. 

Many new uses for latex have been found, however, 
which could hardly be served by ordinary rubber. Also, 
to some extent latex can be termed the crude rubber for 
the poor man, for latex as a rule does not require expen- 
sive and heavy machinery. 

I will now discuss some of the various uses to which 
latex is being put today, and you will note that some of 
the uses mentioned are outside the ordinary field of rubber 
manufacturing. 

Latex lends itself admirably to the dipping process, and 
it has practically replaced the former naphtha-rubber solu- 
tion for such articles as rubber gloves, bathing caps, bal- 
loons, and small articles which can be dipped in large 
multiple units. Latex articles have been found to have 
greater tensile strength and superior aging qualities. 


Small Thin Walled Articles 


Forms, usually made from glass, are attached to 
large racks and dipped into a tank containing the 
latex compound with vulcanizing agents, withdrawn, 
dried, and, if necessary to give the desired thickness, the 
cycle is repeated. The racks are next passed through a vul- 
canizer. Removal of the articles can be facilitated by dip- 
ping the forms into hot water containing some soap; then 
the articles can easily be stripped off, allowed to dry, and 
thrown into a dusting tumbler. This operation is simple 
and suitable for small production. Actually, however, in 
the United States today practically the entire production 
of thin walled articles is by means of highly de- 
veloped automatic machines, and in some instances as 
many as 1,000 gross can be produced in 24 hours with 
only two or three operators per machine without the arti- 
cle being touched by hands until the packing operation. 


Surgeons’ Gloves, Bathing Caps, Ete. 


With household and surgeons’ gloves, balloons, bathing 
caps, baby pants, etc., the methods are somewhat different. 
The deposited film, unless very carefully manipulated, 
would not be uniform, the tips would be thicker and tops 
thinner, or vice versa, and it would take very long to 
obtain the required thickness by straight dipping. There- 
fore a material which will coagulate or which will dehy- 
drate the latex is deposited on the form, and this will, 
when the form is placed into the latex compound, cause 
a rapid and even deposition over the entire form, the 
thickness depending on the length of time the form is left 
immersed in the latex bath. Thus in one operation can be 
achieved what otherwise might require several dips. After 
the form is withdrawn, it is dried and vulcanized in the 
usual way by heat. 


Lightweight All-Rubber Shoes 


Quite a number of latex-made lightweight rubber shoes 
are being produced today by a method essentially the same 
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as described above. The form, usually made from alumi- 
num or which may be of hard rubber with the design 
on it, is dipped into a latex compound of the desired color. 
As a rule, a second coat is applied and then a lighter, usu- 
ally flesh-colored coat is applied as a lining. The shoe is 
then stripped from the form, turned inside out, put on to a 
last, and the calender-stock sole and heel applied. Then 
the entire shoe is vulcanized in the usual way and finally 
lacquered. Some manufacturers use a patented process, 
by which the form is first dipped into latex, then into a 
liquid coagulant, and redipped into latex. 

Another way of making rubber shoes is to dip flat forms 
into the latex composition. These’ flat pieces of rubber 
are then stretched over a shoe last and finished off as usual. 

A third method of making rubber shoes by molding 
will be described under ‘Molded Goods.” 


Balloons 


Toy balloons, advertising balloons, and meteorological 
balloons are today being manufactured extensively by latex 
dipping. The methods of production vary, depending on 
the manufacture, but I think it is safe to say that most of 
them are produced by means of some dehydrating or co- 
agulating medium, such as described before. Meteorologi- 
cal balloons are also made by molding, to which I will 
refer later. 

In the case of advertising balloons it has been found 
that dipping on paper molds is quite advantageous, and 
very often parts of the paper molds are retained in the 
finished articles, as for example the ears, nose, etc., thus 
giving them appearances not possible by the regular dip- 
ping processes. The molds, of special paper, can easily 
be replaced and take up very little space, thus permitting 
a large number of balloons to be dipped at the same time 
in a comparatively small space. 

Another method which also makes use of the principles 
of dipping should be mentioned here. Heated forms are 
introduced into a latex compound that previously has beeen 
heat sensitized, i.e., to which substances have been added, 
which at a given temperature cause a thickening of the 
compound on the heated surface of the form. 


Canvas Gloves 


During the last two or three years there has been an 
increased demand for a latex-treated canvas glove, in 
black, white, and occasionally brown. The compound used 
for producing rubberized canvas gloves necessarily has to 
be cheap. The method of production is to put the canvas 
glove on to a wooden form, shaped like a hand, the thumb 
of which can be removed from the form so as to permit 
easy removal of the glove from the form. The latter, 
with the glove on it, is dipped into the latex compound, 
withdrawn, allowed to dry, and then redipped; if neces- 
sary a finishing varnish or lacquer is applied and the glove 
is vulcanized at fairly low temperatures. It has been 
found that latex treated canvas gloves give excellent re- 
sults ; therefore they are replacing rapidly the other types 
of canvas gloves. 


Rubber Threads 


In the 1920’s patents began to appear for the produc- 
tion of rubber thread made by a continuous process from 
latex, but it is only in the last few years that this product 
has reached a commercial stage and now is being made by 
several methods. A round thread, which has many advan- 
tages over the old calendered and cut thread, is formed 
by extruding the latex through a nozzle into a coagulant 
as a continuous process. It is possible to produce threads 
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of this character of much smaller diameter than by the 
old method. The product known as “Lastex”’ is produced 
this way. 

Another process starts with a narrow, thin rubber band 
deposited from latex on a moving belt, and the band is 
wound helically to a thread. Another type of thread be- 
ing produced commercially is formed by deposition on a 
drum. The “Controlastic’ process covers a strand of 
twisted fiber with an outer latex film, thus producing a 
rubber tubing with a fibrous core. 

The development of these new types of thread has 
greatly increased the use of elastic woven materials in 
the last few years. 


Molded Goods 


There are various types of molding processes, ranging 
from fairly simple methods using plaster of Paris molds, 
to more positive methods, such as the Kaysam process. 
A suitable latex compound can be poured into a plaster 
of Paris mold; and after the compound has stood for a 
certain length of time, the surplus is poured out, and the 
mold is then placed into an oven and the deposited latex 
dried, and vulcanized. After the mold has been opened, 
the rubber article will be finished, except for trimming off. 

Latex is also used to produce a rubber mold itself, by 
applying a latex compound of suitable composition to the 
surface of the original model, and the desired thickness is 
built up gradually coat by coat. Finally, the original model 
with the rubber coating is vulcanized, whereupon the 
rubber coating is stripped off and the rubber mold is ready 
for use. : 

The Kaysam process is a method of casting rubber 
goods which has been in commercial use in Europe for 
some time and which is gaining a foothold in North 
America. With this type of molding process balloons, 
toys, shoes, boots, and other hollow or solid articles can 
be produced in any desired thickness, without porosity. 
The molds used are non-porous metallic forms. The 
desired latex compound is prepared, and a sensitizing 
agent, which causes it to congeal at a given time, is added, 
whereupon the liquid compound is poured into an alu- 
minum mold of the desired shape. The mold is then 
usually submerged into hot water, which will cause the 
sensitizing agent to react and the latex to set to a gelled 
mass, which is then removed from the mold, washed, and 
dried. It is claimed with this process that the shrinkage 
is uniform. 

When producing hollow, seamless articles, like balloons, 
a two-piece mold is used and a desired quantity of the 
sensitized compound is placed into one half of the mold 
after which the mold is assembled and then rotated at a 
low speed in hot water or steam. The latex is evenly 
distributed on the inner surface where it gels layer upon 
layer as the mold rotates. The mold is then opened, and 
the article withdrawn for vulcanization. Centrifugal action 
is not required. 

Meteorological balloons are made with this process, 
and balloons from a few inches in diameter to many feet 
in diameter are thus produced. These balloons must meet 
government specifications as to weight, thickness, etc., and 
it has been found that by this process these requirements 
can be fulfilled. 

Articles as rubber pails for acids and blocks for making 
hats are also made by this process, and it has been found 
that the latex block is very tough and stands up under 
hard usage. 

If an article, e.g., a shoe, is to be made, a mold with 
a core is used, the liquid compound filling out the spaces 
between core and shell. 








Combining Fabrics 


Latex has replaced the naphtha-rubber cement to a cer- 
tain extent for combining fabrics. Usually a fairly viscous, 
highly loaded latex compound or latex dough is applied, 
by means of a regular spreading knife, to one of the 
fabrics, and about one yard behind the spreading knife 
the other fabric is brought down on to the wet latex 


surface. The two are then pressed together through 
rolls. These combining compounds can either contain 


vulcanizing ingredients or not. Fabrics combined in this 
this way are used extensively in the shoe trade. Some 
types of fabric cannot be latex treated as they will show 
excessive shrinkage when wet, and since latex contains 
water, this shrinkage cannot be avoided. 


Latex Coated Fabrics 


It might be expected that latex compounds could ideally 
be spread on to fabrics for many of the common uses 
of so-called coated fabrics. However this application has 
been limited largely by the shrinking effect of moisture 
on the particularly delicate type of fabrics generally used 
and by the fact that even slight shrinkage or other effects 
from the water would spoil the fabric for the particular 
use for which it is intended. Water dropped on to an un- 
lacquered latex-spread surface has a tendency to produce 
white spots which are naturally objectionable from a sales 
point of view. In spite of the saving in cost because of 
less coats in the case of latex these disadvantages have 
not yet been overcome. 


Latex in Leather 


Recent developments have enabled combinations of latex 
with certain other materials to produce remarkable new 
artificial leather finishes or top coatings on real leather 
and on naphtha-rubber coated fabrics, all of which can 
be readily embossed and lacquered. The lacquers will 
adhere much better to some compound latex surfaces than 
to regular rubber. 

These artificial leather finishes have a considerable 
outlet as sock linings as well as for top leather in the shoe 
trade. Also there is a sizable field for cheap artificial 
leather on a paper or fabric base in the manufacture of 
hand bags, novelties, ladies’ belts, etc. Various colors in- 
cluding the lightest pastel shades can be produced, as 
desired. 

These artificial leather compounds made with latex are 
applied to the fabric or paper base by means of a regular 
spreading machine or in some instances by spraying. The 
speed of the machine would have to be reduced or the 
drying portion lengthened to allow for the slower evapo- 
ration of water than naphtha. However the fire hazard 
of naphtha is eliminated in the case of latex compounds. 

General practice is to apply one or two coats of latex 
compound and then a coat of clear lacquer, after which 
operation the material is embossed either on a calender or 
by using flat embossing plates. 


Automobile Plush 


Latex backed material is used almost exclusively by 
large American manufacturers. Whereas formerly up- 
holstery pile fabrics were made with the W-type weave 
in order to keep the pile in place, the more simple V-type 
weave leaves a greater portion of the pile showing on the 
face and permits faster operation of looms. The V-type 
weave, however, requires a cement to hold the pile in 
place, and latex adhesives are most suitable. Latex com- 
pounds are generally of about 40% total solids and con- 
tain exceptionally large amounts of antioxidants (2 to 
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3%), vulcanizing agents, and ultra-accelerators so as to 
effect a cure during the drying or shortly after that 
operation, 

This compound is applied by spreading to the woven 
pile fabric before it is scoured or dyed. The fairly fluid 
compound flows between two knives on to the back of 
the fabric and overflows over the selvages. The machine 
speed (quite high, usually 12 to 20 yards per minute) 
must be maintained to prevent penetration of the latex 
through the fabric on to the pile face. The spreading 
device is usually mounted in front of a pin tender frame 
enclosed in a suitable drier in which the air temperatures, 
with proper circulation, are generally between 250 and 
280° F. so as to dry thoroughly and at least partly vulcan- 
ize the coating. Coated fabric should stand for two or 
three hours at least before it is scoured and dyed. Such 
commercial pile fabrics today show little or no deteriora- 
tion of the backing after 120 hours in the oxygen bomb 
and also stand up under severe fadeometer tests. 


Backing and Sizing of Carpets 


Latex is used on the backs of carpets and similar floor 
coverings to make them non-slipping, to provide a sizing 
or binder for reenforcing the construction, and to prevent 
the fiber from dusting out in loosely or cheaply woven 
materials. Latex compounds vary with the type of fabric 
and the objects to be accomplished, but generally contain 
some filler and the usual vulcanizing agent with ultra- 
accelerators. The continuous application is by wiper roll 
or spreading knife from which the carpet passes through 
the usual type of carpet drier during a period of about 
one-half hour at temperatures of 240 to 280° F., thus 
effecting complete drying and vulcanization. 

Automobile carpets will not unravel and require no 
binding at the edges of the holes cut for pedals, etc. 
Latex backed carpets lie flat and do not curl up as with 
the ordinary starch sizing. Latex compounds are also 
made for home application to scatter rugs to prevent slip- 
ping on polished floors. Latex backing on felt carpets or 
jute fabrics used as rug underlays holds in the loose fiber 
and makes the underlay non-skidding. 


Latex Adhesives 


Latex is an excellent natural flexible adhesive and, 
therefore, it is not surprising that today it is being used 
so extensively for this purpose, not only in the shoe 
trade, but also for numerous other purposes. It is also 
used as an adhesive for bookbinding, tabbing, and various 
other processes where formerly glue and paste were 
utilized. As soon as two rubberized surfaces are brought 
together, they stick; whereas with glue or paste it is 
necessary to allow them to dry and set before they actu- 
ally combine. The permanent flexible bond cannot be 
equalled by other materials. Modifications are made in 


. viscosity or tack to meet individual requirements. 


Battery Separators 


Quite some years ago a process was developed abroad 
to make microporous rubber. This process is generally 
known as the Beckman process, after the name of the 
original inventor. The principle of this process consists 
of a controlled coagulation of the latex compound so that 
a coagulum is obtained which retains most of the original 
water of the compound in its interstices. This is vul- 
canized under water to prevent collapse of the micro- 
structure before the rubber has been sufficiently vulcanized. 
Today two companies are producing such microporous 
battery separators on a large scale. 
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Can Sealing 


Latex compounds are being used extensively for can 
sealing purposes. The latex compound is applied by spe- 
cial machinery to the grooves in the caps of the cans, and 
it is claimed that with a latex compound better and more 
economical results can be obtained than when using other 
methods. The high solid content of the latex compound 
as compared with the previously used gasoline cements 
guarantees a perfect filling of the lining so that a hermetic 
seal is formed when the can end is clamped on to the can 


body. 
Paper Saturation 


A soft absorbent paper, loosely felted, having low wet 
strength, and generally made from specially treated sul- 
phite or alpha pulp, is passed through a saturating bath 
containing the latex compound, which is generally of about 
15 to 20% solids. The wet, very weak web is then sup- 
ported on a wire, table rolls, or like support and carried 
into a drier and eventually over drying cans which serve 
to iron out any distortion. Usually the latex does not 
contain vulcanizing agents as vulcanization is not consid- 
ered necessary for this type of product. 

Depending on the amount of saturation and the type of 
compound used, the finished product has remarkable tear 
strength and leather-like feel. A great part of these prod- 
ucts is used for innersoles for women’s shoes and also 
for sock linings a swell as a base for artificial leather 
and novelty articles. The innersoles require no further 
finishing. Sock linings and imitation leather articles are 
generally finished with a lacquer or pyroxylin and em- 
bossed. : 

Most plants in the United States which are carrying 
out this work have specially designed machines for contin- 
uous 24-hour daily production at speeds of from five to 
10 vards per minute. 

Latex board, made by an entirely different process, has 
increased greatly in production the last year or two, the 
product being principally used in automobile body con- 
struction as well as in the shoe trade. One method forms 
the board with the usual board mill machinery in a fairly 
light gage and then laminates three of these boards to- 
gether in one operation by the use of latex as a binder. 
The other method is to deposit the latex on the fiber in 
the heater or in the stuff chest and then to form the board 
on the usual wet machine. Such boards usually contain 
from 15 to 30% of rubber based on the dry weight of 


the fiber. 
Sponge 


After many unsuccessful attempts two or three proc- 
esses have been developed to produce sponge rubber from 
latex on a commercial basis. One of them is the Dunlop 
process, which today is producing considerable quantities 
of latex sponge for the automobile cushion trade. The 
principle of this process consists of adding frothing agents 
to a heat sensitized latex compound, beating the compound 
to’a froth, and pouring the froth into appropriate molds, 
which are then immersed into hot water, thereby gelling 
the compound and vulcanizing in situ. 

Another process which is not exactly a sponge rubber, 
but which comes under the same classification, is the so- 
called ‘““Hairlock” process, that is, a method of rubberizing 
curled animal hair to produce sponge-like cushions which 
are also used in the manufacture of seats, mattresses, etc. 
The hair, usually horsetail or oxtail, is sprayed, or other- 
wise covered with latex and then put into forms of appro- 
priate shapes and vulcanized. 
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There are various other processes on the market which 
are, more or less, still in an experimental stage. 


Miscellaneous 


Besides the individual processes mentioned before, 
latex is also used for numerous other purposes. A latex 
compound is used as a filler in road joints to permit ready 
expansion and contraction so as to eliminate cracking of 
the road. The advantage of a latex compound of this 
description over the usual road filling material is that the 
rubber will expand and contract and, therefore, will not 
be likely to open up like other road joints. There are vari- 
out types and processes for making road joints on the 
market, and undoubtedly this type of usage will increase 
as time goes on. 

Latex is also being used to some extent in the cosmetic 
trade in the manufacture of rolling creams and _ face 
creams; also in motion picture studios for certain types 
of cosmetic work, as a base for makeup, etc. 

Tree surgery, the grafting of trees, etc., is also aided by 
the use of latex. 

A decidedly interesting and new use for rubber has 
been inade possible by the extent to which latex can be 
purified and the non-rubbber constituents removed, for 
instance, by repeatedly centrifuging it. Normal latex 
passed through the type of centifuge usually employed for 
concentrating, say three times, with appropriate dilution 
of the concentrate between each pass and coagulated by 
means of heat or non-acid materials, produces a plastic 
rubber having a nitrogen content as low as 0.12%. Cen- 
trifuging four or even five times produces a correspond- 
ingly even purer rubber, and this deproteinized rubber is 
quite useful for insulating underwater cables. Latex cen- 
trifuged three or four times is still sufficiently stable to 
keep well for reasonable periods and can be employed as 
latex. Generally, however, after this treatment it is co- 
agulated into rubber, given a further washing treatment, 
dried, preferably under vacuum, and then employed in a 
standard cable compound. 

Originally started in Europe, the use of latex in the 
manufacture of envelopes has also gained a foothold in the 
United States during the last few years. It is being utilized 
on so-called “‘self-sealing’’ envelopes. The principle is the 
fact that two uncured pieces of rubber will cohere when 
brought in contact with each other. Specially prepared 
latices are used and applied to the envelopes by machines 
which either roll or print the latex on to the portions of 
the envelope to be brought together. 

It has been found that the addition of latex to various 
types of greases will change the viscosity of the grease, 
and it seems that primarily for this reason it is being 
used in conjunction with various lubricating greases. 

Also, in the manufacture of printing blankets latex is 
being used for saturating the fabric. It is claimed that the 
latex impregnated cover does not peel off or blister and 
has certain advantages over an ordinary rubber covered 
blanket. 





Estimated World Tire Exports 


Estimated exports of automobile casings from principal 
countries declined 4% in 1936 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, from 4,495,000 to 4,321,000. One of the rea- 
sons for the lower 1936 figures is the absence of any 
statistics for Italian tire exports since September, 1935, 
when Italy suspended publication of official export returns. 
Omitting Italy from the calculation, world: tire exports in 
1936 would show an increase of 3.6% in 1936 over 1935. 
Commerce Reports. 
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Rubber Mountings for 
Larse Industrial Machines-II 


Vibrograph Records of Two Heavy Machines Show the 
Effectiveness of Rubber Mountings in Isolating Vibra- 
tions. Factors of Design and Characteristics of Rubber 
Shear Mountings for Machinery Are Also Considered 


Stuart H. 


N EVERY case where a direct comparison has been 
| possible, the effectiveness of rubber mountings in re- 

ducing the transmission of vibration from machinery 
installed in the plants of The B. F. Goodrich Co. has 
been striking. Several of these installations were illus- 
trated and described in Part I of this article.* No deli- 
cate instruments are required to make such comparisons ; 
one’s sense of hearing and touch reveal the marked con- 
trast between mounted and unmounted machinery of the 
same type. However as a means of recording and mea- 
suring the effectiveness of the mountings, a number of 
‘vibrograph records have been made from time to time; 
Figures 8 and 9 show typical records. 

The floor and foundation vibration records were made 
either by a single-element, inertia-type instrument having 
a magnification ratio of about 27-1 or by a Shrader tri- 
dimensional vibrograph having a magnification ratio of 
about 125:1. The single-element instrument was de- 
signed and built in this laboratory. The Shrader instru- 
ment employs a photographic system for recording three 
mutually perpendicular components of the relative motion 
between the frame of the instrument and an inertia 
mass supported by helical coil springs. 

Figure 8 shows a comparison between the floor vibra- 
tions set up by two similar Gordon plasticators as mea- 
sured with a single-element vibrograph at four stations 
adjacent to each of the two machines shown in Figure 
9. Machine No. 2 is that supported by flat plate shear 
mountings, the other machine being bolted and grouted 
to the floor. The two machines are in adjacent bays of 
the sixth floor of an eight-story, heavily constructed re- 


1 Reprinted from Product Engineering, Mar., 1937, pp. 96-99. 


2? Physical Research Laboratory, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
3Inpia Rusper WoriLp, Apr. 1, 1937, pp. 49-52. 
*See serial reprint of 1855 edition of “Gum Elastic” by Chas. Goodyear , 


(Lendon) 91, p. 433, (First installment Apr., 


n India-Rubber J. 
1936.) 


et seq. 
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Fig. 8. Vibrograph Records Showing Typical Vibration near 15-Inch Plasticators; Stations 1-3 and 1-5 Are for No. 1 Machine Which 
Has No Rubber Mountings, and Stations 2-3 and 2-5 Are for No. 2 Machine Supported by Sandwich-Type Rubber Shear Mountings 


Hahn* 


enforced concrete building having 12-inch floors. During 
the test of each machine the other was shut down, other 
machinery in remote parts of the building producing no 
more than a barely measurable amplitude of vibration. 

The reduction in amplitude of vibration shown by these 
records is of the order of 75 to 90%. Note particularly 
the reduction of higher frequency vibrations. The vibra- 
tion set up by the unmounted machine, in one region near 
the wall of the building, is severe enough to cause a very 
distinct relative movement between the floor slab and the 
wall although the wall be supported between building 
columns by the slab. 

Figure 10 shows a similar set of records taken near 
the 20-inch Gordon plasticator. Records were made at 
each of the several stations with the tri-dimensional 
vibrograph while the machine was being operated in the 
normal manner on its mountings and again while it was 
connected rigidly to the floor. 

The earliest use of rubber as a spring device was un- 
doubtedly some unrecorded application of bands or cords 
of native unvulcanized rubber in tension. Probably the 
earliest well-known record of the use of rubber as a 
mechanical cushioning device was its use in compression 
for railway buffers.* Since the beginning of the rubber 
industry rubber pads, blocks, and special molded forms 
stressed in compression have supported vibrating loads or 
have cushioned machines and vehicular bodies from ex- 
ternal shock and noise. It has been only within compara- 
tively recent years that the scientific approach to vibration 
problems has eliminated the older cut-and-try methods 
of designating rubber parts used for such purposes. 

Many technical reasons have influenced the present 
trend toward the almost exclusive use of shear-type rub- 
ber mountings in preference to all other types. The 
principal reason is that rubber is much more readily de- 
formed in shear than it is in compression or tension as 
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may be seen from Figure 11.5 The most compact form 
of the shear-type mounting is the tubular type, especially 
that used in mounting the machines previously mentioned 
and shown in Figure 12. This type has many practical 
advantages, the chief of which are: 

1. The ability to carry relatively high shear stresses at 
the rubber-metal interface of its smaller inner metal 
member. 

2. Adaptability to a housing structure which tends to 
reduce the danger of oil contamination of the rubber. 

3. The simplicity and low cost of the metal parts. 

4. The ease with which an adjustment can be made. 

Special or combination types of shear mountings have 
been made to fit particular products. In many of these 
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Fig. 9. Plan Showing Location of Vibrograph Stations and 
Position of Plasticators 


the weight of the supported machine is carried by com- 
pressive or tensile stresses in the rubber while its elasticity 
in shear is used to secure the desired cushioning of vibra- 
tion. 

A brief review of certain of the characteristics of 
rubber as an engineering material may clarify some of 
the problems which arise in conjunction with its use as 
an elastic support for industrial machinery. Soft rubber 
is differentiated from the more usual materials of con- 
struction chiefly by the comparatively large deformations 
to which it may be subjected within its elastic range. 

Rubber has no clearly defined elastic limit. Its break- 
. ing strength in tension based on the initial cross sec- 
tional area ranges from about 1,000 to about 5,000 pounds 
per square inch. High-grade compositions suitable for 
mounting service show a breaking strength of about 3,500 
pounds per square inch at an elongation of from 500 
to 900%, depending on the hardness of the compound. 
The tensile load-deflection relation and the shape of the 
load-deflection curve depend to a great extent on the com- 
position of the rubber. For relatively high gum com- 
pounds it is roughly S-shaped. 

Upon being allowed to recover from its deformed shape, 
a piece of rubber will return nearly but not quite all of 
the energy delivered to it during the initial deformation. 
This energy loss in each cycle of deformation, which re- 
sults from hysteresis or internal friction, varies over a 
wide range, depending again on the composition of the 
rubber. For the types of rubber developed for mounting 
service this loss is relatively small and the temperature 
rise resulting from the normal vibratory movements of 
the mounting will not be perceptible. 

The small hysteresis effect inherent in rubber mount- 
ings is of value in serving to damp out extreme vibratory 
movements in the range of resonance through which every 
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elastically mounted machine must pass when starting or 
stopping, although it does increase the transmission of 
vibration in the normal range of operating speeds by a 
small amount. Rubber is superior to other organic ma- 
terials in having small hysteresis and it is inferior in this 
respect only to steel among the common elastic supporting 
media.® It is well known, however, that auxiliary damp- 
ing means are usually required to permit safe operation of 
steel spring mountings. 

Coupled with hysteresis are the related effects of creep 
and permanent set. The deformation of rubber under 
constant load will change slowly with time at a rate de- 
pending on temperature, type of compound and its state 
of vulcanization, and on the degree and duration of stress. 

A graph, Figure 13, shows the average deflection versus 
time relation for the tubular shear-type mountings which 
support a pair of 60-inch rubber warming mills and their 
drives. The time scale is shown on a logarithmic basis 
because the creep rate decreases with extreme rapidity 
during the early portion of the time after application of 
load to the mountings. The nearly linear relation between 
deflection and the logarithm of time holds for about 100 
days after application of load. After the first 100 days, 
the relation has been, up to the time this paper was pre- 
pared, nearly linear with time in every case which the 





Haushalter, Product Engineer- 


5“Tsolating Vibration with Rubber,” F. L. 
ing, Dec., 1931, pp. 542-45. 
6 “Influence of Damping in the 
Hull, Trans. A.S.M.E I 


Elastic Mounting of Vibrating Machines,” 


Eo i 2. APM-53-12, 155-165 (1931) 





Fig. 10. Floor Vibrations near 20-Inch Plasticator with and with- 

out Rubber Mountings; Vibrograph Station Positions Similar to 

No. 2 and 3 Shown in Fig. 9, Vibration Shown in S3R Record 

Exceeds That Shown in S2R Because of Change in Operation of 
Heavy Machinery on Ground Floor 
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author has studied. This condition results in an upward 
turn of the latter portion of the logarithmic graph. If 
this portion were plotted on a linear time scale, it would 
be nearly a straight line showing an increase in deflection 
of about 754% of the initial deflection per year. 

A part of the deformation of rubber which results from 
creep is recoverable, and a part of it lost. The recovery 
of form after complete removal of load follows somewhat 
the same time relation as does creep under load. The 
“permanent set” of rubber body is a measure of its per- 
manent change from its initial form and is usually mea- 
sured at a specified time after removal of a given load 
from a standard test piece which has been held at a con- 
trolled temperature. Permanent set varies over a large 
range for different rubber compounds. 

The irregularities shown in the above creep curve are 
caused chiefly by a temperature effect which is more or 
less peculiar to rubber. The deflection of rubber under 
constant load usually decreases with increase in tempera- 
ture. Thus a rubber band supporting a moderate load 
will shorten as its temperature is raised. The degree of 
the effect depends principally on the stress in the rubber 
and type of compound employed. 

The properties of rubber are varied by proper selec- 
tion and incorportion of reenforcing, loading, or softening 
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Fig. 11. Shear versus Compression Loading of Rubber 
pigments, and by vulcanizing agents together with the 
choice and treatment of the crude rubber. The properties 
depend also on the proper control of vulcanizing conditions 
and their degree of permanence is related to the conditions 
of service and use of small quantities of certain auxiliary 
materials such as the age resisters. The interrelation be- 
tween the various properties is such that specifications of 
the characteristics of a compound will usually be limited 
by the choice of a desired principal property. For in- 
stance, it is usually difficult to secure very low hysteresis 
in relatively hard or stiff rubber compounds. 

A series of standard shear mountings, as shown in 
Figure 14, has been made available to the trade for gen- 
eral purpose uses. These cover a fairly wide range of 
load and deflection capacities. 


The Design of Rubber-Mounted Assemblies 


The application of elastic mountings of any type to a 
machine will be facilitated by careful study of a few fun- 
damental design factors. In other words the complete 
assembly must be more than a simple combination of a 
suitable number of rubber mountings, properly designed 
and located, and a normal machine designed to be mounted 
rigidly. 

In most installations the primary requirement is that 
of having the base or frame stiff enough to maintain 
proper alinement of all parts relative to each other. Any 
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contribution to such rigidity offered by the foundation or 
floor on which the rubber mountings rest is not considered. 
The most economical design for rubber mountings will 
usually be one which has been worked out expressly for 
that purpose. 

However, as with the rubber machinery units which 
have been described, it is often possible to work out an 
economical welded steel sub-base. The mill and plasticator 
units probably required heavier sub-bases than those 
necessary for most types of machinery. Many other ma- 
chines will need no special sub-base or reenforcement 
because of the relatively light dynamic loads imposed or 
because it may be relatively unimportant to maintain exact 
alinement between the several parts of the machine. 

It is always desirable, in the interests of economical 
design and machine stability, to avoid the presence of 
extremely low disturbing frequencies in the rubber- 
mounted machine, that is, frequencies lower than about 
10 or 12 cycles per second. It should be recalled that 
the lowest disturbing frequency which is to be isolated 
should be at least four times the fundamental or resonant 
frequency of the elastically supported machine.’ 

In the usual case in which the stiffness of the springs 
has a constant value the resonant frequency is inversely 
proportional to the square root of the static deflection of 
the elastic support, that is expressing static deflection as 
d in inch and resonant frequency as fr in cycles per second. 


3.13 


The error in fr resulting from the assumption of a linear 
modulus for shear mountings in this equation will be less 
than 10%; that is, fr (calculated) will be more than the 
actual value by not more than 10%. For very effective 
isolation of a disturbing frequency the ratio of impressed 
to resonant frequencies should be eight or more, although 


7S. Timoshenko, “Vibration Problems in Engineering,’”” (Van Nostrand) 


or any standard text on vibration problems. 
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for rubber mountings the transmissibility for a ratio of 
four is only about 0.075 and further increase in the ratio 
results in only a very gradual decrease in transmissibility. 
In other words, a rubber mounting will transmit only 
about 712% of an impressed vibratory force having a fre- 
quency four times the resonant frequency. 

One of the primary advantages of rubber as an elastic 
support is its relatively low transmissibility of sound, a 
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Fig. 13. Creep Data for Tubular Shear-Type Rubber Mountings 


benefit which can be lost by the careless direct connection 
of a fairly rigid pipe line or conduit to a rubber-mounted 
machine. In fact, the noise nuisance created by such a con- 
nection is likely to exceed that produced by a similar solid 
connection to a rigidly mounted machine. <A unitary ar- 
rangement of the power source on the same base with 
the driven machine is often possible. 

Variable or shifting loads should be avoided if pos- 
sible, especially on machines carried by very soft mount- 
ings. A shift in the center of gravity of the machine 
will cause it to tilt and produce non-uniform loading of 
the various mountings in the group. An increasingly more 
severe off-level condition will then result because of creep 
variations among the various mountings. 


49 





Fig. 14. Types of Standard Rubber Mountings 


Often it is best, in the interests of stability and reduc- 
tion of excessive rocking movements to a rubber-mounted 
machine, to avoid placing the mountings too low in rela- 
tion to the center of gravity. The idea! arrangement calls 
for the location of the elastic support at or near the center 
of gravity of the complete assembly. Since such an ar- 
rangement is seldom practical, the most satisfactory solu- 
tion with multiple mountings will be to raise the horizontal 
plane of the mountings as far as seems advisable. An 
improvement in dynamic conditions will be obtained in a 
few cases by lowering the horizontal plane of the mount- 
ings so as to give the machine a higher polar moment of 
inertia, thus removing one or more of its resonant fre- 
quencies of rocking from those critical regions determined 
by the frequencies of the vibratory forces that are to be 
isolated. 





Census of Manufactures 


(Continued from page 41) 


TaBLE 3. Rupssper CONSUMED IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRIES, 1935, 1933, 
(xp 1929 (Cont'd) 


— —_——— —Industry--- — 
Rubber Goods 
Other Than 
Tires, Inner 
Tubes, and 
Rubber Tires Rubber Boots Boots 
Total Inner Tubes and Shoes and Shoes 
Reclaimed rubber: 
Purchased and 
consumed: 
1935; 
Long tons .. 76,219 26,317 1,482 48,420 
Ot cade $8,000,575 $2,701,884 $160,720 $5,137,971 
1933: 
Long tons .. 81,936* 40,203 ,252 40,481* 
ere $6,421,753* $3,143,675 $117, 960 $3,160,118* 
1929: 
Long tons .. 206,091 115,855 10,019 80,217 
Ee $26,864,425 $16,639,046 $1,350,141 $8,875,238 
Made and consumed: 
935: 
Long tons .. 37,404 30,483 + 6,921¢ 


* Incomplete on account of use of abridged schedule; see footnete *, 
Table 2. 

+ Figure for consumption in “Rubber boots and shoes” industry included 
with that for “Rubber goods other than tires, inner tubes, and boots and 
shoes” to avoid disclosing approximations of data reported by individual 
establishments. 


TaBLe 4. RUBBER CONSUMED IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRIES, BY STATES, 1935 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Purchased Reclaimed 
Crude Rubber and and 
— --— — Consumed Consumed 
Long Tons Cost Long Tons Cost Long Tons 
United States... 469,448 $118,227,609 76,22 $8,000,575 37,404 
Calitocnia. «..s.... 5. 35,988 8,318,156 4,353 351,055 1,911 
C onnecticut 12,566 3,240,994 1,081 135,374 wane 
Ue ee 5,239 1,356,568 5,770 561,142 : 
Massachusetts .... 34,167 8,899,552 6,500 627,481 3,148 
Missouri ........ 2,252 568,521 2,834 342,326 gates 
New Jersey ...... 14,008 3,686,349 6,724 879,426 1,233 
INOW SORE 604055 7,695 2,004,800 1,093 169,285 ” 
Na dae ewr as 249,821 60,173,464 23,353 2,197,985 26,988 
Pennsylvania .... 12,471 3,405,968 2,036 213,227 ane 
Rhode Island .... 5,099 1,398,398 679 69,413 
Indiana J ...,, 13,454 3,863,817 2,435 275,814 
Kentucky 
Michigan } 
Minnesota }...... 60,953 17,276,517 15,481 1,710,004 * 
Wisconsin J 
Other Statest ... 15,735 4,034,505 3,882 468,043 4,124 


*Figures withheld to avoid disclosing, exactly or approximately, data re- 
ported by individual establishments; included in figure for ‘Other States.” 

fAlabama, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Texas, Virginia, and Washington Figures com- 
bined to avoid disclosing, exactly or approximately, data reported by indi- 
vidual establishments. 
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Physical Testing Procedure 
for Latex Stocks 


L. A. Wohler ” 


sical testing slabs from milled rubber stocks have 

been standardized, no such specifications are availa- 
ble for latex stocks. Test slabs from latex require special 
treatment and, if certain conditions are not fulfilled, 
erratic results will be obtained. The term “physical testing” 
as used here means the elongation modulus and tensile 
readings usually determined on the Scott testing machine. 
The procedure herein described is not set up as a complete 
specification, but it does give a method by which accurate 
and reproducible results have been obtained in this labora- 
tory. It further calls attention to the fact that a latex 
stock containing more or less standard compounding in- 
gredients (of which some are water-soluble) may be 
greatly altered in its physical properties by a variation in 
the humidity conditions under which it is being tested. All 
tests in this investigation were made on pure gum stocks, 
which experience has shown to give the most erratic re- 
sults. While it is true that test strips made from factory- 
produced articles may give sufficient information for 
factory control, it is also considered essential to have 
available a test method for use in obtaining basic informa- 
tion on accelerator-sulphur ratios and general compound- 
ing ingredients. 

Two methods have been proposed in the literature. One® 
recommends drying the latex test film on a glass plate 
placed in an oven at 45° C. The other* recommends dry- 
ing the test films on unglazed tile, the edges of which have 
been built up with strips of paraffined paper to form a tray 
for drying the latex mix. In this investigation the glass- 
plate method was adopted in preference to the porous-tile 
method in order to eliminate any loss of water-soluble sub- 
stances originally contained in the latex or added during 
compounding. 

In making a latex mix to be used in forming a test slab, 
three conditions must be considered: namely, proper vis- 
cosity of the mix, uniform fine dispersion of the pigments, 
and a perfectly smooth surface on the dried slab. The 
viscosity of the mix must be high enough to prevent set- 
tling of the pigments during drying, yet low enough to 
allow all air bubbles trapped during mixing to rise to the. 
surface in a reasonable length of time before the slabs are 
poured. The dried surfaces of the slabs must be entirely 
free from ridges, cracks, or other blemishes. 

All compounding ingredients used were made up in the 
form of water dispersions or solutions before being added 
to the latex. The zinc oxide and sulphur dispersions were 
of 40 and 50% concentrations, respectively, and were pre- 
pared in a ball mill in which they were ground for 48 
hours. The zinc oxide was dispersed in a 2% Saprotin 


\ LTHOUGH procedures for the preparation of phy- 





1Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the ninety-second 
7 to 11, 
1937, pp. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 


of the American Chemica] Society, 
(Anal. Ed.), Mar. 15, 


meeting I 
Reprinted from Ind. Eng. Chem. 


1936. 
117- 18 


2 Research laboratory, Firestone Tire & Rubber ce, Akron, O. 
2 Du Pont Laboratory Report No. 181, Dec. 4, 34, 
* Vanderbilt News, Sept.-Oct., 1934. 


solution and the sulphur was dispersed in a 10% glue 


solution. The basic test formula was of 50% total solids 
content as follows: 
Grams 
i ee tee ere 166 
eR Mae SEED MELMNT OND: isc eis k awe ah wissen kd x anh cue 85 
SPUN CCcAn 6 6 Gc bua S MRA Coe he REE AG bw 28s 6 650% 
Piperidine pentamethylene dithiocarbamate (Pip-Pip)........ 0.75 
Sipe NREL RNMISON 355 55 ose Fh is eS ic 45s 4 OWN bic te s/o elon 10 
WME cine sbacs sass can saSabeekbbaeesebaees cone base 26.25 


The test mix was prepared by adding first the casein and 
then the pigments to the latex. The mix was stirred for 
ten minutes at 350 r.p.m. with a single-blade mechanical 
stirrer and then strained through fine jersey knit rayon 
cloth. The strained mix was placed in a special buret and 
allowed to stand for 0.5-hour before the slabs were poured. 
During this time the air bubbles rose to the surface. 

The above-mentioned burets were constructed from 
71-cm. (28-inch) lengths of 29-mm. (1.125-inch) glass 
tubing, graduated into 25-cc. divisions and fitted at the 
bottom with stopper, tube, and screw clamp. The slabs 
were formed and dried in plate-glass trays having inside 
dimensions of 175 by 175 by 6 mm. (6.875 by 6.875 by 
0.25-inch). These trays were constructed by cementing, with 
sodium silicate solution, 13-mm. (0.5-inch) wide strips 
of 6-mm. (0.25-inch) plate glass about the perimeter of 
187-mm. (7.375-inch) squares of the same material. 

The mix was flowed into these trays by placing the buret 
tube close to the bottom of the tray and allowing the com- 
pounded latex to flow slowly into the cavity. The amount 
of the mix used was determined by the total solids con- 
tent of the compound and the desired thickness of the 
dried slab. With the above mix 75 cc. produced a dried 
slab of 1.27-mm_ (0.050-inch) thickness. This was the 
thickness of all slabs tested in this experimental work: 
The filled glass trays were placed upon a level surface and 
allowed to dry overnight at room temperature. The slabs 
were then removed from the trays and after 48 hours’ 
further drying were cured by hanging individually in an 
oven at 100° C. If any moisture remained in the slabs 
after this drying period, it was removed during the air 
cure which followed. It was found that even with sub- 
stantial amounts of water remaining in the slab before 
cure, there was little effect on the physical properties at 
the optimum cure, provided other conditions to be dis- 
cussed later were fulfilled. 

After the cure, test strips were cut out with a standard 
A. S. T. M. die 11.1 cm. (4.375 inches) long with a 


2.5-cm. construction and tested on the Scott machine. 
Experimental 


When the first slabs were prepared using the given for- 
mula, the upper surface of the dried slabs was found to be 
covered with a network of fine surface cracks which 
would invalidate any physical tests made with them. By 
process of elimination the zinc oxide was found to be the 
pigment causing the cracked surface. However, when 1% 
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Fig. 1. Two Types of Slab Surfaces 


of Aquarex D, on the weight of rubber, was added as 
additional stabilizer, a slab was formed which when dry 
had a smooth and flawless surface. Examples of the 
two types of surfaces are shown in Figure 1. 

Several tests using the procedure outlined above for the 
preparation of a satisfactory slab were made to determine 
whether reproducible results could be obtained, but it was 
found that large variations occurred when the test was re- 
peated over several days. The results of a series of this 
kind are shown in Table I. The slabs for this series were 
prepared from separate mixes on successive days using 
identical compounding ingredients. These slabs were also 
given identical drying and curing treatments. The tensile 
strength varied up to 25% and the modulus at 600% 
elongation varied 50%. 





Taste I. ReEsuLTs witu Test S Lass 
Modulus at 600% Tensile 
Elongation —— 
Test % Lb./Sq. In. Kg./Sq. Cm. Lb./Sq.In. Kg./Sq. Cm. 
fy oreaewene 910 500 35 4,200 295 
DP ieaewraa's 910 450 Se 4,090 288 
BS sane ewes 870 750 53 4,530 318 
Oo” Riacalewisie’s 900 680 48 4,570 321 
Daher peas 910 620 44 4,450 313 
6 acess 880 950 67 5,360 377 


Cure, 45 minutes at 100° C. Four strips pulled on each test. 


The well-known water-absorbing properties of latex 
stocks suggested that the cause of this variation might be 
changes in humidity which normally occur at room condi- 
tions. Therefore tests were run in which the strips were 
conditioned at controlled humidities until tested. Con- 
trolled humidities were maintained in desiccators in which 
were placed the proper substances to give the desired mois- 
ture contents. In the examples reported 50% relative 
humidity was obtained over a saturated solution of sodi- 
um dichromate, while 0% humidity was obtained over 
calcium chloride. 

The test strips, which had been cured, gaged, and bench- 
marked, were individually hung in a desiccator and condi- 
tioned for 48 hours and were removed from the desicca- 
tor only as they were pulled. Table II and Figure 2 show 
the effect of variation in relative humidity from 0 to 50%. 
The modulus at 800% elongation and the tensile strength 
were both reduced approximately 30% when the relative 
humidity was increased from 0 to 50%. Elongation in- 
creased slightly with increased relative humidity. 

This reduction in tensile and modulus values with an in- 
crease in relative humidity showed that consistent results 
could be obtained only when the humidity was controlled 
up until the time of testing. Conover and Depew® recom- 
mend that regular mill-mixed stocks be conditioned at 0% 











TasLe II. Errect or Humipity on Latex Stock 
Cure 
at 
100° Modulus at 800% Tensile 
C.in Elongation = ——————______. 

Air 0% 50% 0% 50% 0% 50% 0% 50% 0% 50% 
Min % % Lb./Sq. In. Kg./Sq. Cm.  Lb./Sq. In Kg./Sq. Cm. 
15 900 990 2,820 1,440 198 101 4,010 3,40 282 239 
30 920 930 3,420 2,070 240 146 5,360 3,870 377 272 
45 900 900 3,980 2,490 280 175 5,460 4,100 384 288 
60 870 850 3,900 2,800 274 197 4,980 3,850 350 271 
75 850 870 4,150 2,880 292 202 5,080 4,030 357 283 


Three strips tested for each cure. Thoroughly dried strips were condi- 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Humidity on Latex Stock 


relative humidity before pulling. While these recommen- 
dations are not generally followed on mill-mixed stocks, 
it is most important that constant and preferably 0% 
relative humidity be maintained when testing latex stocks. 

In order to determine the reproducibility of results by 
this method (using 0% humidity) the test was repeated 
three times, the compounding ingredients being identical 
in each case. The following formula was used: 


RRR ONO OR a. 5'y7c cinerea 41a 0:0 8. Kinja achceal eiaeeteme wees 100 
SU MRM IRIN, oes ciate Sy ciaid. 0 oo cna’ 5'pud 6 ein Se Poa PED. cla Selaioe 3 
OE CEN CET PEC ree 4 


This stock was tested by regular methods. A compari- 
son of the consistency of results from the two types of 
stocks is shown in Table III. It will be seen that the 
percentage deviation from batch to batch in the latex stock 
is favorably comparable to that of the mill-mixed variety. 


Tas_e IIT. 


ConsIsTENCY COMPARISON oF LaTEXx STOCKs vs. 
Miti-Mixep Pure Gum Stock 


Modulus at 800% Tensile 
Elongation§_-———4>- 
Test % Lb./Sq. In. Kg./Sq.Cm. Lb./Sq. In. Kg./Sq. Cm 
Latex Stock* 
R-\semaewee 870 3,980 280 5,380 378 
Dawei ee 880 3,680 259 5,180 364 
Bl batinsee 880 3,860 271 5,140 361 
Mill-Mixed Stockt 
Modulus at 600% 
Oe eon, 780 940 66 3,080 217 
B? chaewkwe 800 810 57 3,060 215 
D- Aawesaes 80 850 60 3,010 211 


*Cure, 45 minutes at 100° C. 
humidity; 23° C. 
*Cure, 45 minutes at 127° C. Tested at room conditions, 23° C. 


Four strips pulled on each test. 0% 


Summary and Conclusion 


Adjustment of stabilizers may be necessary in order to 
produce a smooth surface on an air-dried latex test slab. 
A combination of 1% of casein and 1% of Aquarex D 
on the rubber gave a satisfactory dried slab. 

Reproducible results cannot be obtained unless the test 
strips are conditioned at controlled relative humidity con- 
ditions. Zero per cent humidity gave highest tensile and 
modulus figures. 

Batch-to-batch accuracy of latex stocks using methods 
described herein was comparable to that of mill-mixed 
pure gum stock. 


5 Conover and Depew, Proc. Am. Soc. Testing Materials, 27, Part II 


(1927). 
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Editorials 


Propertion 


OLLOWING every depression there comes a period 

during which upward readjustment ot wages, selling 

prices, and general conditions is necessary as Dusi- 
ness improves just as it was essential to adjust downward 
during the inception of the depressed conditions. 

The American spirit of fairness is quite widely em- 
bedded in the minds of the general public, but oftentimes 
the sense of proportion becomes badly distorted by indi- 
vidual leaders for private gain under the disguise of pub- 
lic benefaction. 

The great need today is a reasonable consideration of 
economic principles and an individual realization not in- 
fluenced by unbalanced judgment, of the great mutual 
interest of employe, management, stockholder, and con- 
sumer, all of whom must pay the cost of such wages and 
salaries as may be out of proportion to the service ren- 
dered. 

I:very man can be classified into one or more of these 
four groups, but necessarily he is at least a consumer. 
As such, he must pay his portion of the additional cost 
of any existing inefficiency or inconsistency between the 
money paid out to produce an article and the productive 
effort provided toward the manufacture of that article. 

Each of the four classes is essential to the welfare of 
the individuals in the other groups, and the benefits from 
such a business undertaking will be in proportion to the 
combined recognition of mutual dependence and the hon- 
the 
of effort toward the objective. 


est desire of individuals to contribute their share 





Crude Rubber 
\ MEETING of the International Rubber Regulation 


Committee was held on May 25 at which routine 
business was transacted and no action was taken re- 
garding the exportable quota which now stands at 90% 


for the last six months of this vear. The recent quiet 


period in market buying may have been prompted by the: 


fact that a meeting of the committee was to be held or 
by the reported probability of curtailed consumption of 
crude rubber by some foreign countries, which, if made 
effective, would release larger quantities for American 
consumption. Possibly the lull in the discussion of war 
preparation may have had its effect. 

General opinion in the United States appears to indi- 
cate that 18¢ per pound would be considered a fair price 
in New York. 
statements in some financial reports for 1936, received 


This figure is fairly well substantiated by 


from British rubber producing companies, most of which 


were holders of fairly small estates. These reports indi- 
cated that with a gross average selling price of from 7% 
8d. per pound, net profits (after allowing for deprecia- 
tion) were made during 1936, and in 70% of the reports 
dividends of from 2 to 7% were recommended for official 
action. 

It would seem that larger estates or even the same small 
estates should show a better position in 1937 when the 
production will undoubtedly be greater because of the 
increased export allowances. : 





Bulletin Board Contact 


HERE is a constant need of an effective methed of 

disseminating to factory operators instructions re- 

garding company policies or machine and_ process 
operation as well as advice relating to safety and recrea- 
tional activities. A recent survey made by the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Co. indicated very active use of the 
bulletin board in industrial companies and showed the 
nature of material usually posted to follow these percen- 
tages: Safety 53; Instruction 17; Group Insurance 13; 
Health 8; Social 7; Inspirational 1; and Employes’ Ad- 
vertising 1. 

Factory employes in general do show a definite interest 
in the bulletin board and will watch for new notices. It 
is necessary, however, to put the board in a convenient 
and conspicuous place and to attend it so as to permit 
posted notices to remain only a sufficient length of time 
for the group of operators to become familiar with the 
contents. In the case of safety or other notices which 
convey a general message that is of value at all times the 
notices will be most effective if they are replaced within 
short intervals, preferably not longer than one week. If 
desirable, the same notice mav be reposted after a con- 
siderable period has elapsed. 

Variety and attractiveness should be a guiding factor 
in maintaining an active bulletin board so that the opera- 
tor will be constantly expecting the appearance of new 
notices of interest to him. Continual well-planned atten- 
tion to the selection, arrangement, and frequent changing 
of the notices on an attractive board is necessary to main- 
tain the desired interest and thereby to make certain that 
the messages will reach all of the employes in that group. 


Epriror 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A.C. 8. Rubber Division Activities 


Los Angeles Group 


HE last indoor meeting of the sea- 

son of the Los Angeles Group, Rub- 
ber Division, A. C. S., was held May 
4 at the Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif., attended by approximately 90 
members and guests. A talk and mov- 
ing pictures were presented by Guy M. 
Ball, Pacific Coast manager of the Irv- 
ing Air Chute Co., Inc, Glendale, 
Calif., on the subject “What It Means 
to Drop.” He explained the process 
of manufacture and methods of folding 
parachutes and described the precau- 
tions to be taken when jumping. 

Lloyd Roberts, special representative 
of the Los Angeles Harbor Depart- 
ment, showed movies of the harbor de- 
velopment and told of the rapid growth 
of marine commerce at Los Angeles 
Harbor, which in total tonnage now 
ranks second to New York. He ex- 
tended to the rubber men an invitation 
to enjoy a harbor excursion during the 
Foreign Trade Week. 

Charles Rhodes gave an impersona- 
tion of popular Hollywood stars, and 
an entertainer amused the audience 
with a 15-minute display of the art of 
the magician. William Shawger, of the 
D. & M. Machine Works, Torrance, 
Calif., described briefly the work of his 
company. The reaction was that 
sketches of this nature are desirable 
and should be encouraged. 

Announcement was made of a golf 
tournament to be held May 15. Ed 
Royal said that at least 12 had ex- 
pressed their intention to take in the 
summer deep sea fishing trip, but de- 
tails had not yet been completed. The 
next indoor supper meeting will be 
held in October. 

L. L. Horchitz, Goodrich, won the 
door prize, an eight-day wrist watch 
donated by Godfrey L. Cabot Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass., through its local repre- 
sentative, Bert Doherty. A. Cressy, of 
the Cressy Machine Co., won a full 
vision auto mirror with clock, and Roy 
Renouf, of the Olympic Engineering 
Co., received a similar mirror without a 
clock, both of which were donated by 
The Rubber Age. The raffle prizes, 
five tickets to the next meeting, pre- 
sented by Ed Royal, of the H. M. 
Royal Co., Los Angeles, were won by 
F. H. Cota, of Goodyear, William J. 
Harvey, of Kirkhill, J. M. Robbins, of 
Goodrich, Charles Lamb, of West 
American, and Charles Rhodes, guest 


entertainer. Dinner favors, hard rubber 
ash trays, were contributed by E. M. 
Smith Co. 





Chicago Group 


MEETING of the Chicago Group, 

Rubber Division, A. C. S., was held 
May 7 in the College Inn of Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. A very fine 
floor show and orchestra entertained 
during the dinner, attended by 110 
members and guests. 

H. D. Bainbridge, a member of the 
group and a well-known rubber tech- 
nologist, affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Smelting & Refining Co., Ana- 
conda Zinc Oxide Division, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., presented a technical paper 
on the subject, “A New Physical Test 
for Rubber Compounds.” The second 
paper of the evening was given by F. 
G. Arnold, chief chemist, of the Rapid 
Roller Co., Chicago. His subject was 
“The Use of Rubber and Synthetics in 
the Graphic Arts.” 

This meeting was the last to be held 
until next fall. 





New York Group 


AN ACTIVE committee has com- 

pleted all arrangements for the 
fourth annual outing of the New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., to be 
held at the Alp’s Castle, Preakness, 























Tennis Trophy by Flintkote Co. 


N. J., near Paterson, on Saturday, June 
12. The plans call for a program of 
sports and entertainment throughout 
the day, beginning with golf matches in 
the morning and ending with a fine din- 
ner and the awarding of prizes late in 
the afternoon. 

Golfers are advised that the Preak- 
ness Hills Country Club course has 
been secured for their use with the pro- 
viso that all players must be off before 
11 A.M. No one will be permitted to 
start after that hour. 

There will be the usual softball tour 
nament, tennis, boccie, horseshoe pitch- 
ing, etc., together with several profes- 
sional boxing bouts. The United Car- 
bon Co. is again offering a handsome 
trophy for golfers. The Flintkote Co. 
is providing a trophy for tennis, and 
the soft ball teams will compete for the 
InpIA RuBBER WorLD cup. There will 
also be numerous other contest and 
door prizes. Beer, hot dogs, and sand- 
wiches will be available all afternoon. 

W. W. Higgins (United Carbon) is 
chairman of the picnic committee, as- 
sisted by W. C. Lingvall (U. S. Rub- 
ber). Golf will be in charge of H. B. 
McCreary (United Carbon); soft ball, 
Fred Conover (Naugatuck Chemical); 
tennis, Richard Opper (U. S. Rubber); 
boccie, James Carroll (Carroll, Inc.); 
horseshoe pitching, D. C. McRoberts 
(Kaysam); and boxing, O. G. Work 
(Overman Tire). 

The general committee for the out- 
ing includes: G. Becktel (American 
Oil), Carl J. Wright (General Atlas), 
P. Murawski (Du Pont), K. Gillespie 
(Stamford Rubber Supply), J. R 


Keating (Binney & Smith), Emil 
Schwartz (General Electric), K. J. 
Soule (Manhattan), Peter P. Pinto 


(Rubber Age), C. A. Bartle (Du Pont), 
N. J. Freley (Naugatuck), G. S. Has- 
lon, (N. J. Zinc), K. Carey (Okonite), 


L. D. Ackerman (Seamless), Harry 
Trecken (U. S. Rubber), D. C. Mc- 
Roberts (Kaysam), F. E. Traflet 


(Pequanoc), Walter Ritz (United Car- 
bon), W. O. Hamister (Naugatuck), 
Philip Felderman (Muehlstein), A. H. 
Nellen (Lee Tire), and Wm. Malone 
(General Supply). 

Tickets at $2.50 each include every- 
thing except the golf fee, which is $1.50 
per player, and may be obtained from 
B. Brittain Wilson, INDIA RuBBER WorLD, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the group; Peter P. 
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Pinto, of Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York, or any member of the com- 
mittee. 

To reach Alp’s Castle motorists may 
use Route 23 from Newark or Route 4 
from the George Washington Bridge. 
The Erie and Lackawanna railroads 
tin to Paterson, where a taxi may be 
taken for the miles to the scene 


of the day's festivities. 


five 





Akron Group 
THE Akron Group, Rubber Division, 
A. C. S., has completed plans for 
this year’s summer outing to be held 
June 18 at the Silver Lake Country 
Club. The committee on golf has ar- 
ranged prizes for several events, and 


the golf course will be open to the 
group all day Friday. Several special 
features have been arranged, and an 


served in the 
that a 


excellent dinner will be 
indicate 


evening. Reports 
“bang-up” time will be enjoyed by 
those who attend. 





Boston Group 


N MAY 7 the Boston Group, Rub- 
ber Division, A. C. S., held its 
spring meeting at Hotel Kenmore, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The dinner in the Crystal 
Room was attended by 137 members 
and guests, and several others appeared 
later to hear Dr. A. R. Kemp, of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., describe the details con- 
nected with the laying of submarine 
cables. Chairman Royce N. Noble in- 
troduced Dr. Kemp who illustrated his 
talk with pictures of the manufacture 
of cable in the Point Breeze, Md., fac- 
tory of Western Electric and of the 
laying of cable off the coast of Key 
West, Fla., and Havana, Cuba. Some 
of the difficulties encountered by a 
cable-laying ship in a storm were por- 
trayved in a sound movie which showed 
the actual laying of a high-speed cable 
between Bay Roberts, Newfoundland, 
and Hotora in the Azores Islands. 
Submarine cable was first success- 
fully laid in 1866, and until 1924 ap- 
proximately 300,000 miles had been laid 
with essentially the same type of cable. 
Then “Permalloy” a new nickel alloy 
was introduced which decidedly im- 
proved the transmitting capacity. Prior 
to 1924 cables for submarine use had 
been produced only in England and 
Germany. In 1930 a further advance 
in cable construction and effectiveness 
was realized through the development 
of “Paragutta”’ as an insulating ma- 
terial ideal for the installation of high- 
speed telephone cable, which is su- 
perior to gutta percha. ‘“Paragutta” 
can be made from Balata. The rubber 
can be vulcanized in as short a time as 
ten seconds. Every foot of cable is 
tested as being laid, both from shore 
and from the boat. Dr. Kemp emphasized 
the importance of continued research 
regarding construction and application 
of rubber products and explained that 
Western Electric Co., Inc., and its af- 
filiated companies held the position of 


being both manufacturer and _ con- 
sumer. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Kemp’s 
talk a sound film entitled ‘“Devil’s 


Playground” featured George Vander- 
bilt’s recent South Sea fishing cruise in 
which he encountered barricuda, sail- 
fish and sharks with many exciting ex- 
periences taking place. 

Cards were passed around for mem- 
bers to indicate their preference of 
date for an outing and their desire for 
golf and other sports. Definite ar- 
rangements have not yet been made. 





A. C. S&S. Notes 
H L. TRUMBULL, chairman, Rub- 


* ber Division, American Chemical 
Society, has announced that the follow- 
ing members have agreed to act as a 


India Rubber World 


committee on arrangements for those 
wishing to attend the International 
Conference of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry for 1938 in London, 
England; Dr. A. A. Somerville, chair- 
man; J. M. Bierer; W. B. Wiegand. 

Mr. Trumbull has also announced 
the appointment of Dr. R. H. Gerke as 
chairman of the division’s crudé rub- 
ber committee, effective after the next 
meeting of the committee, called for 
June 4 in Akron by the present chair- 
man, H. Gray. 

Dr. Elmer K. Botton, chemical direc- 
tor of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., has been elected a director of the 
American Chemical Society to succeed 
Dr. Frank C. Whitmore, of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, who will become 





Vuleanization 


T A meeting of the Rubber Divi- 

sion of the Toronto Chemical Asso- 
ciation held March 12 at Toronto, 
Canada, Dr. W. F. Tuley, of Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., Naugatuck, 
Conn., talked on “Vulcanization Accel- 
erators.” He stated that the subject of 
accelerators may be considered in three 
main divisions: (1) mechanism of ac- 
tion; (2) chemical composition and 
properties; and (3) relation to prop- 
erties of the vulcanizate. His discus- 
sion concentrated on the second part. 

Dr. Tuley traced the history of the 
use of organic accelerators in the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry. Zinc 
oxide, litharge, magnesium oxide, lime, 
and caustic soda had been used for a 
number of years. No other important 
contribution had been made for approx- 
imately 65 years. In 1905 George 
Oenslager, employed by the Diamond 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., discovered and 
actually used HgI2, but the results were 
not successful. Mr. Oenslager then in- 
vestigated the organic bases and found 
p-nitroso dimethyl aniline to give re- 
markable results, but it stained yellow 
everything, including the worker’s 
hands. In an attempt to find a less 
toxic derivative than aniline, in 1906 
thiocarbanilide was produced and put 
into tires experimentally, and in 1907 
the Diamond Rubber Co. adopted ani- 
line for the carcass and thiocarbanilide 
for the treads in all of its tires. Thio- 
carbanilide continued as the principal 
accelerator of the industry until about 
1922. American developments were not 
divulged. In 1933 at New York, George 
Oenslager was awarded the Perkin 
Medal as the discoverer of organic ac- 
celerators. 

The public knowledge of organic ac- 
celerators began with the issuance of 
the Gottlieb and Hofmann patents as- 
signed to the Beyer Co. of Germany 
in 1913-1914. The expansion of the 
field of organic accelerators really be- 
gan in 1918 and 1919 when large Amer- 


president of the society January 1, 
1938. 
Accelerators 


ican chemical and rubber companies: 
enlarged their staffs. At present the 
list of accelerator patents in the United 
States alone totals over 500. 

Then Dr. Tuley discussed the origin 
and use of present important commer- 
cial accelerators which he classified ac- 
cording to composition and properties 
into the three following groups: (1) 
organic bases (polysulphide), including 
aliphatic and aromatic amines, aldehyde 
amines, and guanidines; (2) carbo-sul- 
phydryl (SH linked to carbon), includ- 
ing thio ureas, thiazoles, dithiocarbam- 
ates, and non-nitrogen accelerators as 
xanthates, dithio acids and trithio car- 
bonates; (3) miscellaneous, including 
nitroso compounds as well as selenium 
and tellurium compounds. He empha- 
sized the fact that neither the low 
manufacturing cost nor the quality of 
present-day rubber products would be 
possible without organic accelerators. 





New Antiseoreh Material 


NEW material to resist the scorch- 

ing of rubber compounds has re- 
cently been placed on the market by 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 
3roadway, New York, N. Y., and is 
to be known to the trade as A-F-B. 
It is effective with all types of accel- 
erators, particularly aldehyde amines 
and accelerators of the mercaptoben- 
zothiazole type. It is especially useful 
in highly accelerated stocks which are 
most likely to give scorching trouble 
in the factory. Two to eight ounces of 
A-F-B per 100 pounds of rubber should 
be used, depending upon the scorch- 
ing resistance desired. A-F-B anti- 
scorch is a modification of U-T-B and 
has been found much more effective 
than the latter for preventing scorch- 
ing of mixed stocks during processing 
or storage. The melting range of 
A-F-B is 90 to 110° C. Its specific 
gravity is 1.50. 
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“Rex-Weld and Rex-Tube Flexible 
Metal Hose.” Chicago Metal Hose 
Corp., Maywood, Ill. With a profusion 
of unusually fine illustrations this new 
manual tells a comprehensive picture- 
story of the how-when-and-where to 
use flexible metal hose to advantage. 
Technical data are given on the use of 
flexible metal hose for saturated steam 
and superheated steam, for the convey- 
ance of fluids and chemicals, and nu- 
merous special uses as vibration ab- 
sorbers for compressors, pumps, and 
turbines, compensators for high-tem- 
perature pipe lines, equalizer connec- 
tions for gas burning furnaces. Two 
distinct types of tubing, annular cor- 
rugation (Rex-Weld) and spiral wound 
(Rex-Tube) are treated comprehen- 
sively, providing a valuable reference 
guide to users of either or both of 
these types of tubing. 

“Witcombings,.” Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y. The April issue of 12 pages con- 
tains news items regarding plant and 
industrial progress, a short article on 
the Kathanode auto battery and an ar- 
ticle on “Emphasis on Color” by Vivian 
Vorsanger. 

“Polyphase Motors.” Wagner Elec- 
tric Corp., 6400 Plymouth Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. This illustrated loose-leaf 
Wagner Bulletin 182, comprising 64 
pages, describes construction details 
and mechanical variations of squirrel- 
cage motors, Polyphase, vertical, en- 
closed, explosion-proof, and fan-cooled 
motors. It also covers control equip- 
ment, slip-ring motors, Fynn-Weichsel 
motors, and motor applications on air 
conditioning equipment, etc. 

“Industry Discovers Latex.” Safetex 
Co., Inc., 77 Riverdale Ave., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. This six-page booklet briefly 
recounts the rapidly extending appli- 
cations of latex as a protective coating 
for textile and metal products against 
the destructive influence of water and 
acid. Many other uses of latex are 
enumerated as becoming of increasing 
interest as the technique of manipula- 
tion is developed. 

“Guide on New York and Federal 
Unemployment Insurance Law.” Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. A loose-leaf pamphlet published 
under the New York Unemployment 
Insurance Service. It is the purpose of 
this guide (1) to keep the employer 
informed by means of periodic reports 
regarding the laws involved, regula- 
tions and opinions, editorial matter and 
decisions concerning these laws; and 
(2) to assist the employer with recom- 
mended forms, record systems, and 
bookkeeping procedures whereby his 
records can be utilized to the fullest 
extent in compiling his tax report. The 
cost and terms of payment by sub- 
scribers are outlined. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Rubber Peptizing Agent, RPA No. 
2.” -E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. The 1l-page 
report No. 198, issued by the Rubber 
Chemicals Division, states that con- 
tinued study of the problem of soften- 
ing crude rubber by chemicals has re- 
sulted in the development of RPA No. 


2, which is more effective and eco- 
nomical than RPA No. 1. Through de- 
scriptive matter, graphs, and _ tables, 


this pamphlet gives the composition, 
methods for using, and effects of RPA 
No. 2 in conjunction with the softening 
of crude rubber and reclaimed rubber. 
“The Du Pont Magazine.” Vol. 31, 
No. 5, May, 1937. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
This 26-page magazine, copiously illus- 
trated, presents part II of “Chemistry 
and You,” which consists of excerpts 
from a recent address delivered by Dr. 
C. M. A. Stine in which he discusses 
the chemist’s work in connection with 
the textile, rubber, petroleum, metal, 
and refrigeration industries. Another 
article deals with the artistic design 
of the Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege commemorative service plates and 
the Lamberton art pottery by the 
Scammell China Co. of Trenton, N. J. 
The publication also includes articles 
on “Fine Packages for Fine Things”; 
“Safety in Industry,” a review of the 
du Pont record: “The Largest Open Pit 
Iron-Ore Mine,” a story of the develop- 
ment of mining methods; “Little Ladies 
of Fashion,” telling of the use of man- 
nequins to display garments made of 
“Acele,” “The Mark of a Master,” a 
brief description of weapons used by 
the modern hunter; “The Key to Or- 
derly Locks,” showing many “Pyralin” 
hair accessories; and a pictorial story 
of products made from plastics. 
“Strip Chart Recording Instrument.” 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. A 32-page catalog describes the 
improved CD-type recording instru- 
ments. Some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of these instruments are: the 


D’Arsonval electrodynamometer, iron- 
vane repulsion and_ resonant-circuit 
electric elements; the improved re- 
cording mechanism; a writing table and 
hinged window that makes it possible 
to make notes on the chart without re- 
moving the cover; and the compactness 
which permits mounting with six-inch 
centers and having a “suitcase” shape 
that permits it to be carried easily. The 
approximate dimensions are 6 by 13 by 
15 inches. The catalog contains also 
detailed data concerning types, kinds, 
uses, part replacements, various kinds 
of charts, prices, etc. 

“Indicating Thermometer Catalog.’ 
Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. A 45-page catalog 


’ 


describes various types and sizes of in- 
dicating thermometers with special fit- 
tings. 
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“The Vanderbilt News.” Vol. 7, No. 
3, May-June, 1937. R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Rubber matters and materials are dis- 
cussed in this 24-page magazine. 
Fourteen pages of discussion, tabulated 
results of tests, and a graph are de- 
voted to “Compounding Rubber for 
Definite Hardness” which covers four 
series of compounds of Shore hardness 
values ranging from 10 to 85. An eight- 
page article on “How Loading Ma- 
terials Affect Flex-cracking” describes 
tests and conclusions and presents in 
tables and graphs the results of com- 
parative studies of a number of com- 
monly used loading materials in a 
standard pure gum compound. 

“Goma,” issued bi-monthly, under the 
direction of Dr. R. Ariano, at Via 
Spontini No. 5, Milan, is the first pub- 
lication in the Italian language to be 
devoted exclusively to rubber technol- 
ogy. In the copy just received, Vol. 1, 
No. 2, for March-April, 1937, Dr. Ari- 
ano has an article on extension tests 
with flat test pieces, and S. Oberto dis- 
cusses the development of heat during 
vulcanization. There are besides a 
number of translations and abstracts 
from foreign articles. 

“Oxwelding for General Mainte- 
nance.” Linde Air Products, Inc., 205 
E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. This 
illustrated booklet, F. 2282, tells of the 
widespread utility of the oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting process in the ef- 
ficient maintenance or rehabilitation of 
industrial equipment, showing how 
maintenance work can be_ simplified 
and speeded up. There are descriptions 
of actual instances of work done and 
savings made. 

“Precautions and Safe Practices.” 
Linde Air Products, Inc., 205 East 
Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 
This booklet, F. 2032, gives a concise 
outline of the do’s and don’t’s of oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting and has 
been completely revised and greatly 
enlarged. All users of the oxy-acety- 
lene process should have a copy of this 
new edition to study and understand 
thoroughly all the recommendations 
offered under this subject. 

“Patterson Pebble and Ball Mills.” 
The Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, O. This profusely il- 
lustrated catalog, No. 372, covers gen- 
eral industrial applications and typical 
recommendations for adaptation. Spe- 
cial topics treated include laboratory 
mills, details of mill equipment, mill 
linings and grinding media, various 
mill types, and new drives. 

“Compounding Materials Used in the 
Rubber Industry.” Industrial Safety 
Series No. Ru. 1, Part I—Accelerators, 
Antioxidants, and Dry Organic Com- 
pounds (Classification and Health Haz- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Tractor Tire Gage 


= NEW gage No. 7750-T, 
fi / . 3 A has recently been de- 
a 


veloped for measuring the 
air pressure in pneumatic 
tires on tractors. Calibra- 
tion ranges from the low 
pressure of 4 pounds up to 
50 pounds in one-pound 
graduations, and the gage 
is built on the direct action 
principles, thus permitting 
accurate measurement and 
close control of the pres- 
‘sure such as is necessary 
for tractor use. A. Schra- 
der’s Son, 470 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















Schrader 
Tire 
Gage 


(Right) 
Summit Truck 
Tire Presses 


Automatic Tire Presses 


HE Summit Mold & Machine Co., 

Akron, O., has made rapid strides 
within the last two years in the devel- 
opment, of individual presses for cur- 
ing tires and tubes. The press is en- 
tirely automatic, and in the smaller 
sizes One operator, on a 40-minute cur- 
ing cycle, will handle 70 to 80 presses. 
The accompanying photo shows two 
of a battery of 77 truck tire presses 
for curing the popular sizes from 32 by 
6 up through 9.75/22 or 10.50/20. 

These presses are electrically oper- 
ated through a single motor driven 
power unit with ample parallel action 
between mold halves on the closing and 
opening strokes. Summit presses are 
equipped with patented automatic air 
evacuation of the mold at the begin- 


automatic air 
the press 


ning of the cure and 
ejection of the tire when 
opens at the end of the cure. These 
presses will accommodate a _ range 
from a 24 by 1% bike tire or tube, up 
to and including a 13.50/32 or 10.00/40 


farm implement size. 


Banbury Mixer 
Improvements 
O MEET the greater demands made 
on Banbury mixers, several improve- 
ments have been announced by the 
manufacturer. 
Hot Breakdown 


Formerly the temperature, when mix- 
ing or breaking down of rubber, was 
maintained as low as possible with the 





system, which 
Recently it 


cooling 
was around 225 to 230° F. 
has been decided that mixing and par- 
ticularly breaking down of crude rub- 
ber can be done better at higher tem- 


most efficient 


peratures. Some people are breaking 
down rubber at about 350° F. and in 
some cases even higher than 400° F. 
These high temperatures have contrib- 
uted to the need of better lubrication, 
inspection in process, and temperature 
control during the operations. 


Lubrication 


High-pressure forced feed automatic 
lubricators have been applied not only 
to the main bearings of the mixer, but 
also to the outboard bearings ‘and 
thrusts and to the ways of the sliding 
discharge door. The arrangement of 
this positive lubrication system makes 














Banbury with Pressure Lubrication 


it possible to regulate the amount of 
lubricant going to each bearing. The 
photograph shows the copper lines 
from the grease lubricator and the con- 
duits in which they are enclosed. Just 
above the grease lubricator is the Mc- 
Cord force feed oil lubricator for sup- 
plying oil to the dust stops. 


Temperature Control 


Because of the development of faster 
accelerators and the tendency toward 
shorter breakdown at higher tempera- 
tures, more accurate temperature con- 
trol is now necessary; consequently the 
pyrometer potentiometer has replaced 
the previous recording thermometers 
so as to reduce the time and tempera- 
ture lag in the readings. If desired, 
readings from this instrument may be 
recorded at a reasonable distance from 
the Banbury mixer. 


Dust Stops 


The development of materials having 
greater wear resistance and the applica- 
tion of ample forced feed lubrication 
has resulted in dust stops which require 
less maintenance cost. 


Internal Inspection 


A door has been placed on an open- 
ing at the rear of the charging hopper 
and the batch in process can be in- 
spected from above and without stop- 
ping the mixer. Examination of the 
interior can be made much easier and 
safer through this door than formerly 
when it was necessary to make this 
inspection through the discharge open.- 
ing. The operator can look down on 
the mixing operation and thus obtain 
a better view without danger of injury. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. 
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Bacon Tire Mold 


Full Floating Tire 
Section Mold 
HE full floating 


repair mold embodies the action of 
the side plates which float freely in 
the mold to conform to the tire size. 
Spacers for the tread radius and width 
of the mold. A 

clamp eliminates 


feature of this tire 


assure correct setting 


self-adjusting 


+ 


steel 





bead distortion troubles. All connec- 
tions are met no hose is used. The 
steam connections are so arranged 


applied to one side 


a sand bag, 


that heat can be 


only for spot-patching with 


or the heat can be applied to both 
sides, the repair is made to the toe 
of the bead. 


two sizes to ac- 
from 14 to 21 
inches sizes. The 
larger size of press, complete for han- 
dling truck tires weighs approximately 
2,000 pounds and occupies a floor space 
of about 3% by 4 feet. The smaller 


The molds come in 
diameters 
in practically all 


commodate 


machine weighs about 725 pounds and 
requires about 2 by 2 feet of floor 
space. Bacon Vulcanizer Mfg. Co. 


New Washer Puneh 


HE new washer punch jllustrated 
cuts washers out of metal, fabric, 
gasket material, fiber, steam packing, 
straw board, asbestos, leather, felt, 
cork, rubber, bakelite, mica, and any 
other similar material up to ys-inch 


thickness. With only 18 hardened dies, 


furnished with the machine, it is pos- 
sible to obtain 150 different washer 
sizes from % to 1%-inch. The unit is 


very compact and sturdy in construc- 
tion and does not require any prelim- 
inary set-up or adjustment before oper- 
ating. The dies are mounted in an 
eccentric turret plate, thereby placing 
them all as close to the edge as pos- 
and making it more convenient 
withdraw the washers 

The centering sys- 

insures concentric 
Commutator Dresser 


sible 
to center and 
from the machine. 
tem incorporated 
punching. Ideal 
Co. 














Rotary Scrimp Brush 


Cloth Wrinkle Remover 


HIS rotary scrimp brush, running 

on ball bearings, acts as a guide roll 
and as a wrinkle remover for fabrics 
going to a winding machine or calen- 
der. The bristles, set at an angle, 
stretch the cloth toward the edges, and 
the deflection of the bristles is sufficient 
to eliminate wrinkles. The extent of 
this action can be varied by the tension 
placed on the fabric. The brush is 
three inches in diameter. The unit 
includes the supporting brackets, thus 
enabling ready installation. The Bristle 
Stretcher Expander Co., 32 Kent St., 
Somerville, Mass. 


Clarity Tester 
PRACTICAL device for laboratory 
and works control for observing the 

clarity of liquids and estimating traces 
of suspended matter shows clearly dif- 
ferences of one part per. million 
(0.0001%). It requires only visual side- 
by-side comparison of samples in stock 
bottles and can be set up close to the 











Ideal Washer Punch 


work so as to control the product. 

The principle on which this device is 
built consists in providing proper illu- 
mination on the samples against an 
unlighted, practically invisible, black 
background. With respect to diffusion, 
color, and intensity, the illumination 
can be modified by diffusion plates and 
color filters according to the require- 
ments of each problem. 

After the liquid sample, in any con- 
venient bottle, has been placed on the 
observation platform of the Clark 
clarity tester, suspended matter may be 
observed both nephelometrically~ (by 
reflected light) or turbidimetrically (by 
transmitted light). Quantitative results 
may be obtained by comparison with 
known mixtures and suspensions or 
with permanent standard suspensions 
in gelatine which can be furnished to 
order. 

This apparatus is furnished with elec- 
trical connection, is of simple con- 
struction, can be carried easily, and has 
a shipping weight of only 20 pounds. 
Laboratory Equipment Co. 


Hose Jacket Knitting 
Machine 


NEW machine has been developed 
for knitting the reenforcing jacket 
for hose such as pump tubing, garden 
hose, etc., as a substitute for the regu- 
lar braided jacket. This machine is 
driven by a %-hp. motor, and the en- 
tire unit, consisting of motor, driving 
gears, and knitting mechanism, is en- 
closed in a metal guard with doors on 
a large opening so as to give easy 
accessibility to the mechanism. 
(Continued on page 93) 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Vibro-Insulators 


HE use of rubber suspensions for 

the elimination of vibration and noise 
has been used for some time in connec- 
tion with automotive engineering. Re- 
cently this principle has been applied 
to the installation of many types of 
industrial equipment, ranging from 
small motors and machines to rubber 
masticators weighing 80 tons. 

Because the Vibro-Insulator is de- 
signed to carry loads in shear, it has a 
sensitivity to movement eight times 
greater than if the rubber carried the 
1oad in compression. <A properly de- 
signed metal spring will cushion a vi- 
brating object; yet it will transmit 
sound rather freely and will resonate 
severely at its fundamental frequency. 
But these disadvantages do not occur 
‘n the use of rubber mountings, it is 
claimed. 

Although special types of mountings 
are required for extremely heavy ma- 
chines and high deflections, 95% of all 
field requirements in average factories 
can be covered by three standard types 
as illustrated. Types 1 and 2 are fur- 
nished in a standard size, but type 10 
is made in various lengths proportion- 
ate to the load to be carried. One com- 
pound with one hardness is used for all 
standard Vibro-Insulators. 

Fatigue studies have shown a great 
reduction in nervous strain on the oper- 
ators tending the units after Vibro- 
Insulators were installed on seven ma- 


“5-R” Belt 


chines; these weighed a total of 238 
tons. The B. F. Goodrich Co.,, 
Akron, O. 


Rubber Cushioned 
Roller Skates 


NEW kind of roller skate, ‘Roll 

Kings,” was introduced at the Toy 
Fair held at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, N. Y., during April. These 
skates, “cushioned-in-rubber,’ have 
solid rubber tires; rubber sole and heel 
pads on the metal support plates; rub- 
ber mountings for the back and the 
front axles, which give “knee action” 
to the wheels. These rubber parts 
eliminate noise, shock, and vibration. 
Also a sponge rubber strap guard pre- 
vents chafing of the ankle and wear 
on the stockings. Metal Specialties 
Mfg. Co. 





Cushioned-in-Rubber Skates 





Low Tension Belt 


HIS new “5-R” belt is made by 

completely impregnating the belting 
fabric with a newly perfected non-resi- 
nous compound. The greatly increased 
pulley grip gives the belt greater pull- 
ing power and permits lower tension, 
thus increasing the belt life and lessen- 
ing the strain on the belt fasteners. 
The lower tension also reduces the 
bearing pressures with the accompany- 
ing lower friction losses and reduced 
number of lubrication problems. The 
name was derived from the fact that in 
a normal installation the ratio of ten- 
sion between the tight side and the 
slack side is 5 to 1. Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co. ie 
Spintex Battery Separator 
MONG the new developments in 


the 1937 automotive market is the 


new type of battery separator consisting 


of a rubberized fabric, ribbed and ap- 
pearing much like a standard cedar 
separator. Special advantageous fea- 
tures of the new separators are high 
degree of porosity permitting rapid 
circulation; endurance in protecting the 
plate materials the entire life of the 
plates. When battery plates buckle in 
extremely severe service, the new rub- 
berized separators more effectively 
withstand the pressure exerted against 
them. The batteries containing the new 
type of separators are said to possess 
one-sixth longer life than those of ordi- 
nary contsruction. Globe-Union, Inc. 








Spintex Battery Separator 
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Uniess otheruise stated, the results 


operations of the following companies are 
after deductions for operating expense 
normal federal income taxes, depreciation 
and other charges, but before provtsion 
for federal surtax on undistributed earn- 
ings. Most of the figures are subject to 


final adjustment 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y., and sub- 


sidiaries. March quarter: net income 
$1,364,640, equal to 54¢ a share on com- 
mon stock, against $738,015, or 29¢ a 


share last year. 

American Wringer Co., Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. I., and subsidiaries. For 
1936: net income $160,667, equal to $1.44 
each on 111,244 capital shares, con- 
trasted with net loss in 1935 of $13,153. 

American Zinc Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O., and subsidiaries. First 
quarter, 1937: net profit, $92,530 after 
depreciation, depletion, normal federal 
income taxes, and other charges, but 
before surtax on undistributed income. 
After dividend requirements on 4,041 
shares of old $6 cumulative preferred 
stock still outstanding and 64,834 shares 
of $5 convertible prior preferred stock, 
the net profit was equal to about a 
cent each on 650,254 shares of $1 par 
common stock. In the March quarter, 
1936, the company showed a net loss 
Net sales for the 1937 period 
increased 95.9% to $3,764,689, from 
$1,921,364 in the first quarter of 1936. 

Twelve months ended with March net 
profit after similar deductions amounted 
to $188,172, or $2.73 each on 4,041 
shares of old $6 preferred and 64,834 
shares of $5 prior preferred. There was 
a net loss of $236,225 in the corresponc- 
ing period of 1936. 

The company said it would hold open 
until July 15 the plan under which hold- 
ers of old preferred stock inay convert 
it into prior preferred and common. 

Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
March quarter: net profit, $176,050, 
equal to 63¢ each on 278,604 capital 
shares, against $121,086 or 43¢ a share 
last year. 

Columbian Carbon Co., 41 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. 
First quarter, 1937: net earnings, $1,- 
448,536 after all charges and taxes ex- 
cept federal surtax on undistributed 
profits. The earnings, which include a 
profit of $119,433 on the sale of secur- 
ities, equal $2.69 a share on the 537,411 
shares outstanding. In the March 
quarter of 1936 earnings were $1,028,- 
153, or $1.91 a share. 

Dominion Rubber Mon- 


Co., Ltd, 





FINANCIAL 


treal, P. Q., Canada, and subsidiaries. 
For 1936: net $93,056, compared 
with $11,515 loss in 1935. 

Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
England. For 1936: profit of £1,502,- 
707 after guaranteed preference divi- 
dends of subsidiaries, debenture inter- 
est, and other charges, but before 
taxes, compared with £1,288,244 in the 
previous year. After transfer of £394,- 
900 to taxation reserve, net profit for 
1936 was £1,107,877 before transfer of 
£150,000 to reserve for contingencies 
and £100,000 to general reserve, com- 
pared with net profit of £868,483 in 
1935. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., and wholly 
owned subsidiaries. First quarter, 1937: 
net income, $16,013,346 after allowance 
for depreciation and obsolescence, and 
provisions for interest and federal in- 
come taxes, including surtax on undis- 
tributed profits in 1937. This result 
compares with $14,713,782 earned in the 
March quarter a year ago. After de- 
ducting debenture dividends and in- 
cluding $432,622 company’s proportion 
of undivided profits of controlled com- 
panies not consolidated, a balance was 
available for common stock in the first 
three months of this year, totaling $14,- 
806,572, equivalent to $1.34 a share on 
11,047,838 shares of $20 par average 
number of common shares outstanding 
during the period. These earnings in- 
clude dividend from General Motors in- 
vestment amounting to 22¢ a share on 
du Pont common stock. In the first 
three months of 1936, the balance avail- 
able for common stock, including $316,- 
913 company’s proportion of undivided 
profits of controlled companies not con- 
solidated, was $13,391,299, equal to $1.21 
each on 11,053,462 average common 
shares. Earnings for this period in- 
cluded dividends from General Motors 
investment amounting to 45¢ a share 
on du Pont common. Profit and loss 
surplus on March, 31, 1937, was $240,- 
816,606, against $226,236,594 on Decem- 
ber 31 and $213,432,051 on March 31, 
1936. 

Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass. For 
1936: net loss, $46,144, against loss of 
$87,231 in 1935. 

Flintkote Co., E. Rutherford, N. J., 
and subsidiaries. Twelve weeks ended 
March 27: net income, $193,585 after 
depreciation, federal income, state and 
capital stock taxes, and other deduc- 
tions, but before federal surtax on un- 
distributed profits. This is compared 
to a net income of $35,298 for the cor- 
responding period of the previous year 


loss, 


which covered thirteen weeks. After 
eliminating extraordinary income re- 
ceived in settlement of patent infringe- 
ments and other claims, the profit for 
the 1937 period was $186,376, or 28¢ a 
share, and for the period ended March 
28, 1936, was $35,298, or 5¢ a share. 

Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
For 1936: net income after surtax, $448,- 
445, equal to $2.24 each on 199,762 com- 
mon shares, against $305,303, or $1.53 
a common share, in 1935. 

Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
March quarter: consolidated net income 
of $103,553 after charges, reserves and 
taxes except possible federal surtax on 
undistributed profits, equal to 6l¢ a 
share on the common stock outstand- 
ing at the end of the period. No com- 
parison is available due to capital 
changes. In the first quarter the com- 
pany sold 52,000 shares of common 
stock, the proceeds from which were 
used to retire funded debt. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., and domestic 
subsidiaries. Year ended December 31, 
1936: net profit of $168,141 after depre- 
ciation, federal income taxes, and $3,251 
provision for federal surtax on undis- 
tributed profits, etc., equivalent to 98¢ 
a share on 170,515 shares (par $10) of 
capital stock, excluding 19,485 shares in 
treasury. This compares with $158,958, 
or 92¢ a share on 171,715 shares in 1935. 
Current assets as of December 31, 1936, 
amounted to $2,609,387, and current lia- 
bilities were $329,859 against $1,974,756 
and $301,624, respectively, at the end of 
1935. 

Laher Spring & Tire Corp., Oakland, 
Calif. For 1936: net income, $7,508, 
equal to $1.24 a share on 6,041 7% pre- 
ferred shares, against $7,351, or $1.28 
each on 5,741 preferred shares, in 1935. 

Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co., 807 N. 
Jackson St., Lima, O. Two months to 
February 28: net income, after tax, 
$29,495, against net income of $15,892 
before tax in the first two months of 
1936. Gross sales were $253,882, against 
$145,411. 

Martin Custom Made Tires Corp., 
645 Eleventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
First quarter of 1937: profit before ad- 
justment of taxes and depreciation, 
$17,300, against $1,740 in the same peri- 
od last year. Sales totaled $211,507, 


against $106,058, respectively, for these 
periods. 

Offering was made recently of 50,000 
shares of $5 par 8% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock of the Martin 
corporation by 


Gearhart & Lichten- 
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stein. The stock was priced at $5 a 
share. The proceeds will be used as 
follows: $90,000 for additional equip- 
ment and initial operating expenses of 
its new plant, $25,000 to repay a bank 
loan, and the balance for the payment 
of current obligations. The new stock 
is redeemable, in whole or in part, at 
any time on 90 days’ notice at $6 a 
share. Underwriting commissions on 
the offering amount to $1 a share, ora 
total of $50,000, according to the pros- 
pectus. 

The company reported gross sales of 
its predecessor company for 1936 as 
$692,942, against $515,058 in 1935. Net 
income last year was $14,515. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and subsidiaries. March quarter: 
net profit, after estimated surtax, sub- 
sidiary preferred dividends and minor- 
ity interest, $1,333,854, equal to $1.20 a 
share on 1,114,408 shares of $10-par 
capital stock. This compares with $1,- 
032,852, or $1.03 a share on 999,123 
shares last year. Sales and earnings 
continued their upward trend during 
the first quarter, both constituting all- 
time peaks for any three-month period. 


National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, O. Year ended December 31, 
1936: profit $64,482 after taxes and 
charges; loss $81,382 in 1935. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., 
New York, N. Y. First quarter, 1937: 
net income $2,169,841, equal to $1.10 a 
share on 1,963,264 shares of $25 par 
capital stock, and compares with 
$1,074,179, or 55¢ a share in the initial 
quarter last year. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn. Six months to March 31: 
profit before federal income taxes, $42,- 
917, contrasted with net loss of $31,025 
in same period a year before. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc., Win- 
chester, Va. Year to March 31: net 
earnings before interest paid and pro- 
vision for Federal income taxes, $162,- 
297, compared with net earnings of 
$74,935 on same basis for calendar 
year 1936. 

An offering to the public was made 
May 4 by Hill Thompson & Co., Inc., 
by prospectus, of $350,000 first mort- 
gage 51%4% sinking fund bonds due on 
April 1, 1947 of O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 
The price was 98 and accrued interest, 
this to yield 5.77%. The bonds carry 
non-detachable warrants for the pur- 
chase of stock in the ration of 30 
shares for each $1,000 bond at $5 a 
share to April 1, 1942. Provision is 
made for a sinking fund amounting to 
$10,000 a year, plus 10% of earnings. 
The bonds are redeemable in whole, or 
in part, on any interest date on not 
more than three weeks’ and not less 
than two weeks’ notice at 105 if re- 
tired before April 1, 1938, and there- 
after at gradually decreasing prices to 
maturity, with accrued interest in each 
case. Proceeds of this financing will go 
to paying off current indebtedness and 
for additional working capital. 


Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. For 1936: 
net income, $456,653, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $32.69 each on 
12,000 common shares, against $203,836, 
or $12.80 a common share the year be- 
fore. 

Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
O. Twelve months to March 31: net 
profit, $284,050, equal to $1.29 each on 
200,000 outstanding shares of $1 par. 
This is after surtax on undistributed 
profits for the nine months of 1936, 
but not for the first quarter of 1937. 
Report includes earnings of predeces- 
sor company for the nine months and 
twenty-seven days ended Jan. 27, 1937, 
and of the successor company from 
that date until March 31, 1937. 

Pirelli Co. of Italy, Milan, Italy. For 
1936 (in Italian lire): net income, 32,- 
498,000 lire, compared with one of 28,- 
934,000 lire the year before. ; 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. Quarter ended March 31, 1937: 
net income, $674,504.41, or $1.06 per 
share on the company’s stock, after 
providing for all charges, expenses, and 
taxes, and adding $50,000 to the reserve 
for contingencies for the surtax on un- 
distributed profits. In the same quarter 
of the year prior, net income was $365,- 
720.78, or 57¢ per share, before pro- 
viding for the surtax. 

Samson Corp., including Samson Tire 
& Rubber Co., 5725 Telegraph Rd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. For 1936: net income, 
$249,298, contrasted with net loss of 
$9,819 in 1935. 

Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, II. 
For 1936: net income, $125,617, con- 
trasted with net loss of $52,919 in 1935. 

Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and 
domestic subsidiaries, including South- 
ern Asbestos Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
March quarter: net profit, $140,394, 
equal after quarterly dividend require- 
ments on 40,556 shares of $10 par, $3 
preferred stock, to 24¢ each on 458,334 
shares of $1 par common stock. This 
compares with $45,106, or $1.48 a share 
on 30,417 shares of 7% preferred stock 
outstanding in March quarter a year 
ago. Net profit for the twelve months 
ended with March was $309,085, equal 
after allowing for twelve months pre- 
ferred dividend requirements on $3 pre- 
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ferred stock, to 4l1¢ a common share. 
Net income for the corresponding peri- 
od of the previous year was $76,513 or 
$2.51 on old 7% preferred stock. 

United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., and subsidiaries. March quarter: 
net profit, $722,368, equal to $1.81 each 
on 397,885 shares of no-par common 
stock, compared with $567,831 or $1.32 
a share last year. 

The United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
of New Jersey and Maine, 140 Fed- 
eral St., Boston, Mass. Fiscal year 
ended February 27: net income, $11,- 
316,128 after federal income taxes and 
other charges. After dividend require- 
ments on the 6% preferred stock, the 
income was equivalent to $4.74 each on 
2,291,958 shares of $25 par common 
stock, excluding 37,631 shares held in 
the treasury. In the preceding fiscal 
year, the companies earned $10,267,643, 
or $4.28 a share on 2,290,938 shares of 
common stock, excluding 38,651 trea- 
sury shares. Current assets at Febru- 
ary 27, including $23,216,818 cash and 
marketable securities, amounted to $35,- 
143,026; current liabilities were $8,904,- 
068. On February 29, 1936, cash and 
marketable securities totaled $23,432,- 
644, current assets, $34,635,163, and cur- 
rent liabilities, $6,095,757. 

White (S. S.) Dental Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. March quarter: net profit, 
$138,404, equal to 46¢ each on 300,000 
shares of $20-par capital stock. Net 
profit a year ago was $71,393, or 24¢ a 
share. 


Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass., 
and subsidiaries. Year to March 31: 
net income, $202,466, equal after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, to $2.78 
each on 60,000 common shares. This 
compares with $157,543 or $2.13 each on 
57,232 common shares outstanding at 
the close of the preceding fiscal year. 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 
and subsidiaries. Nov. 1, 1936, to Feb. 
25. Consolidated net profit, $201,229. 
In fiascal year ended on October 31, 
1936, company had a consolidated net 
profit of $510,465. 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. Six months to April 30: 
net income, $473,277, against $101,297 a 
year before. 





Dividends Declared 

Stock of 
Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.........2.2.0. Com. $1.00 increased June 21 May 21 
3oston Woven Hose & Rubber Co........ 6% Pfd. $3.00 s. June 15 June 1 
Dayton Rewer: Mee, | COiiiiecis.c cic oe vincic eee Com. $1.00 June 25 Tune 10 
PR RAerERS MOOR. Gl ion sae o.66's eic-c. sh 0d.06 ces Com. $0.50 q. July 1 June 15 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.............. Pfd. $1.50 q. June 1 Maz 15 
B. F. Goodrich Co.......escesscccccsccee Com. $0.50 resumed June 30 June 21 
yr a es cig ws bone 6b we'd wie $5 Pfd. $1.25 q. June 30 May 31 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.............. $5 Pfd $1.25 q. June 15 May 15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.............. Com. $0.50 June 15 May 15 
Hewitt Rubber Corp... ......csccccccscscs Com $0.25 June 5 May 25 
Po ee ee eer ree Com ase June 5 May 25 
Martin Custom Made Tires...........0.. 8% Pfd. $0.10 initial June 15 June 1 
Mid-West Rubber Reclaiming Co......... $4 Pid. $1.00 q. June 1 Apr. 20 
ce RR es See Rr gn, © ae 6% Pfd. $1.50 q. June 1 May 25 
Pahang Rubber Coi, Ltd... ccc cscseccees Com. $0.25 Tune 25 June 17 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co.........ccccccee Com. $0.15 q., initial May 20 May 5 

Pirelli Co. of Italy, Am. Shares, A........ Com 60 lire, final 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc...2.....cssceces Com. $0.37% q. June 15 May 28 
I NE orc a paca ¢-ba hn tS ew oub'9, 6105.99 88 $3 Conv. Pfd. $0.75 q June 15 Tune 4 
WWiited Wisstie 24s, o6ovcsecdsececsessces Com. $0.15 q. Tune 24 June 4 
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ONDITIONS throughout the nation 

are spotty, and after many months 
of very good business a slump, more 
than seasonal, is expected this summer. 
Labor difficulties continue as a 
disturbing factor although strike settle- 
ments in some areas stimulated busi- 
ness. In the South and other rural dis- 
tricts, large 
crops are good. 

A recent report of the National In- 
Board indicates 


also 


however, prospects of 


dustrial Conference 
average hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industry have markedly increased 
from 24.7¢ in July, 1914, to an average 
of 64.6¢ the first three months of 1937, 
At present hourly 


an advance of 162%. 
are at the 


earnings in manufacturing 
highest point ever recorded since in- 
dustrial statistics have been regularly 
compiled. Weekly earnings, however, 
because of the shorter work-week to- 
day, have not shown so great an in- 
crease as hourly earnings. In the first 
quarter of the current year the work- 
week averaged 41.4 hours, against 51.5 
hours in July, 1914. But average week- 
ly earnings are now 111% - higher, 
averaging $26.76 in the first quarter of 
1937 as compared with $12.68 in July, 
1914. As weekly earnings have risen 
to a considerably greater extent than 
of living, the purchasing 
higher 


has the cost 
power of wages today is 48% 
than in July, 1914. 
U. 8S. Rubber News 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., has 
Earl G. Sturdevant as 
consulting engineer of its electrical 
wire and cable department. Since 1920, 
when he took his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Dr. Sturdevant has 


appointed Dr. 


been connected with many important 
scientific developments in the rubber 
field. After a two-year interval of 


teaching at the University of Western 
Ontario he joined the technical staff of 
Western Electric and there developed a 
method of continuous cure for rubber 
covered wire. Dr. Sturdevant came to 
U. S. Rubber in 1929, working in co- 
operation with the development staff at 
its General Laboratories in Passaic. He 
contributed to the process of forming 
a rubber thread directly from latex, the 
used in making the elastic 
core of “Lastex.” In 1931 Dr. Sturde- 
vant was appointed development man- 
ager of the electrical wire and cable de- 
partment, where he contributed to the 
successful development of ‘“Laytex,” 
the revolutionary new d electric. In his 
new consulting capacity he will apply 
technical knowledge to 
Rubber’s wire 


process 


his extensive 
the perfection or U: &: 


and cable products and to the rubber 
company’s many developments in the 
rubber 
cables. 


field to insulated wires and 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 








Earl G. Sturdevant 


H. A. Everlien, sales manager, me- 
chanical goods division, U. S. Rubber 
Products, announced that effective 
May 1, J. E. Power, manager mechan- 
ical sales, New York district, was trans- 
ferred to 1790 Broadway, as assistant 
sales manager, mechanical goods divi- 
sion. Mr. Power has been with the 
company since 1906. His successor at 
the New York branch is R. V. Hilands, 
manager of the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more districts, who joined the company 
in 1913 as salesman. He, in turn, is 
succeeded by A. B. Means, of the Phila- 
delphia sales organization, employed by 
the company in 1916. R. F. Jackson, 
of the Baltimore sales organization, has 
been named assistant manager mechan- 
ical sales, Baltimore branch. He began 


with U. S. Rubber in 1916 as salesman. 
E. P. Cole, of the Denver sales or- 
ganization, has been made manager 


mechanical sales, Denver branch. Mr. 
Cole has filled the positions of western 
manager mechanical division, manager 
mechanicals in Minneapolis and in Co- 
lumbus since joining U. S. in 1910. 

The Providence, R. L., plant of U. S. 
Rubber has won the $300 award given 
by President F. B. Davis, Jr., in the 
company’s 1936 safety contest. The 
plant, which employs,2,000 workers, has 
not had a major accident in nearly two 
years, 

Four hundred and fifty employes of 
the organization’s footwear plant, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., were honored for the 
excellence of their workmanship during 
April, at a spring festival quality party 
on May 12. These employes were win- 
ners in the monthly contests between 
departments and between mills in pro- 
ducing footwear without damage. This 
is the fourth year quality contests have 
been held, and the success of these ef- 
forts can be determined by the high 
standing attained by various units in 
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the plant. New low damage records 
have been made. The evening was care- 
fully planned to provide dancing, 
games and entertainment. The quality 
contests have been directed by S. L. 
Sammis and W. E. Bittle. Miles 
Long was chairman of the party, as- 
sisted by Ray Hotchkiss, master of 
ceremonies. Guests of honor were 50 
years’ service employers, who are 
Charles Wood, William Bell, John Mc- 
Keon, Joseph Holmes, F. C. Conklin, 
Martin Sullivan, Catherine Sugrue, Em- 
ily Bell, Nellie Campbell, and Nora 
Stratton. 
U. S. Tire Dealers Mutual Corp. 


The second meeting of the Dealer 
Advisory Council of U. S. Tire Dealers 
Mutual Corp. was recently held at the 
U. S. Tire factory, Detroit, to discuss 
tire merchandising policies of mutual 
interest to the company and its dealers. 
Attending were two new council mem- 
bers, ©, LL. Dorman; of San” Diego, 
Calif.; and J. E. Wright, of Wright Tire 
Service, Little Rock, Ark.; as well as 
Milton Rosen, St, Paul; Joseph H. 
Walsh, Jacksonville; William P. Yoerg, 
Holyoke; Harry Bielfield, Detroit; and 
Edward N. Cummings, Portland, Ore. 
U. S. Rubber officials who met with the 
council included L. D. Tompkins, vice 
president; H. N. Hawkes, general sales 
manager; H. A. Farr, J. C. Ray, R. W. 
Collings, C. A. Ostrom, and F. M. Stew- 
art, of the general office staff; A. B. 
Fennell, H. O. Bock, H. C. McDermott, 
and R. C. Tucker, divisional sales man- 
agers, 

After discussion of a number of mer- 
chandising subjects, the council made 
the following recommendations: 

1. That those members of the indus- 
try who have not yet discontinued the 
Road Hazard Guarantee, should do so 
at once. They cited that from a strict 
business viewpoint the policy was un- 
sound. Also, that its discontinuance 
would help to eliminate reckless and 
careless driving. 

2. That, in principle, the council fa- 
vors the fair trade legislation now in 


effect or proposed by a number of 
states. In event that participation of 
the tire industry should be secured, 


every logical effort should be made to 
take advantage of whatever oppor- 
tunity is provided by laws of this type 
to bring about more stable conditions. 

Council members were conducted on 
an inspection tour of the factory by 
R. E. Sheahan, general manager of 
plants. They also met with S. P. 
Thacher, manager of the tire engineer- 
ing and service division, and Dr. Sidney 
M. Cadwell, director of the develop- 
ment division. The factory, inciden- 
tally, is humming at capacity operation 
to meet the demand of car manufac- 
turers for original equipment and that 
of motorists for replacement tires. 
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A. C. Bowers 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., recently held its annual two-day 
sales conference attended by more than 
one hundred representatives, including 
salesmen, branch managers, and execu- 
tives from various parts of the country. 
The gathering was welcomed by W. 
A. Atkins, chairman of the board, and 
A. C. Bowers, newly elected president. 
Advertising and merchandising plans 
for the year were discussed by A. 
Koehler, general sales manager; 
Charles M. DuPuy, advertising man- 
ager; and William S. Walker, president 
of Walker & Downing, the company’s 
advertising agency. Mr. Bowers, who 
had been vice president and general 
manager, was named president at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting April 14. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y., has announced 
that Melville Vaughan, formerly chief 
chemist at the Witco owned Pioneer 
Asphalt Co.’s plant in Lawrenceville, IIl., 
has joined Witco’s technical staff in the 
East, where expansion of the com- 
pany’s development and research lab- 
oratory facilities has been under way 
for several months. After graduating 
from the University of Illinois in 1928 
Mr. Vaughan became tire compounder 
with The B. F. Goodrich Co. He 
joined Wishnick-Tumpeer in 1930 and 
since that time has been engaged in 
development work at the company’s 
plants in Louisiana, Texas, and Illinois. 
Working with Mr. Vaughan in organizing 
the new centralized laboratory, at 251 
Front St., New York, the old offices 
of Wishnick-Tumpeer, is E. M. Allen, 
who came to Witco late last year from 
the research laboratories of the Chemi- 
cal Division of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., where he made several ma- 
jor developments. 

Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., manufacturer of hard rubber prod- 
ucts, reports business declined in May. 

Hohw’eler Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., is operating overtime with in- 
creased orders. The concern will 
shortly market a new product. 





American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Philadelphia, Pa., will hold its 
fortieth annual meeting in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., June 
28 to July 2. Throughout the week 
there will also be in progress the fourth 
exhibit of testing apparatus and re- 
lated equipment. 


Carbon Black Freight Rate 


The proposed carload freight rate 
increase of $1 per ton on carbon 
black to and between all points in the 
United States, will be argued on June 
16 before Examiner Griffin in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commiss‘on offices, 
Washington, D. C. The date for 
presentation of the opposition was pre- 
viously set for May 24 and later ex- 
tended to June 16. The or:ginal pro- 
posal was to -have become effective 
April 20, but because of objection regis- 
tered by the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation and a group of carbon black 
producers the I. C. C. ordered a sus- 
pension of the date to become effective 
until November 20, 1937, or such prior 
time as a decision is made after a hear- 
ing has been permitted. 


Rubber in New Mellon 
Institute Building 


In the new $10,000,000 building of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Fifth and Bellefield Aves., P.ttsburgh, 
Pa., which was dedicated May 6, 22,460 
pounds of rubber were used largely in 
flooring and wire insulation. The wire 
sizes ranged from No. 16 down to No. 
0000. The largest installation was 246000 
feet of No. 12, and the next largest was 
113,000 feet of No. 10. The large gen- 
eral ofhce floor is covered with green 
rubber tile. This office is one oi the 
main centers of the building, and through 
it passes all the business of the Insti- 
tute with the outside world, inclucing 
the relations between the executive staff 
and the research fellows, their corre- 
spondence, records and reports. 
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Society of Chemical Industry, Amer- 
‘can Section, 305 Washington St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced the 
election of the following officers for 
1937-38: chairman, James G. Vail; vice 
chairman, Wallace P. Cohoe; honorary 
secretary, Cyril S. Kimball; honorary 
treasurer, J. W. H. Randall. The fol- 
lowing new committee members were 
elected to take the place of retiring 
members: W. W. Winship, P. K. 
Frolich, Foster Dee Snell, F. A. Lid- 
bruy, and G. M. Norman. 

At a meeting of the American Sec- 
tion on April 9, Dr. Snell, retiring hon- 
orary secretary, was presented with 
an engraved watch in recognition of 
his twelve years of active service. Dr. 
Robert J. Moore, past chairman, made 
the presentation and expressed the ap- 
preciation of the American Section for 
Dr. Snell's faithful carrying out of his 
secretarial duties. 

American Gas Products Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., both of 40 W. 40th 
St., New York, N. Y., has purchased 
from Consolidated Edison Co. the En- 
sign-Reynolds, Inc., 40 W. 40th St., 


New York, manufacturer of industrial 
gas equipment. Through the acquisi- 
tion of this company American Gas 


Products has materially broadened its 
line and is now prepared to serve in- 
dustrial companies with various types 
of industrial gas burning equipment as 
gas filters, ribbon burners, inspirators, 
air cleaners, flame distributers, 
compressors, and special burner tips. 


gas 


Neal Lang, for some years ass‘stant 


to the general manager of the Park 
Central Hotel in New York, is now 
greeting his many friends in the rub- 


ber industry at the Hotel New Yorker, 


where he ‘s banquet manager. Lang 
numbers among his friends many exec- 
utives in the rubber and tire :ndustry 
and is well known in Akron, not only 
as a hotel man, but also because of his 


xnowledge of the rubber industry. 








— 














Mellon Institute Office 
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Innis, Speiden & Co., dealer in chem- 
icals, etc., 117 St., New York, 
N. Y., last month two of its ex- 
ecutives, H. G. Mackelcan, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and G. S. Ham- 
ilton, vice president and comptroller, 
to Europe on a six-week business trip 
to visit Germany, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, France, and the British Isles. 

Dr. Carl Magnus, editor of Gummi 
und Asbestzeitung arrived in New York 
from Vienna, Austria, on May 25. He 
left New York May 27 to 
Milwaukee, Wis., and plans on 
several rubber and allied com- 
s stay here. According 


Liberty 


sent 


see his 
son n 
visiting 
panies during h 
is, he expects to sail for 
Dr. Magnus said that he 
to be back in America 
after an of 38 years when he 
spent three years here as representative 
of Continental-Caoutchouc Cie. At 
that time there were few automobiles 
here and, of course, no tire industry. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., River 
Rd., Buffalo, N. Y., suffered a loss ot 
several thousand dollars recently when 
for several hours at its 





to present plat 
home June 19. 
happy 


abse nce 


was very 


a fire raged 


warehouse. 





Neoprene Bostik Cements 
To the 


solvent Bostik 


original line of special 
cements developed by 
the German affiliate of the American 
manufacturer has been added the Neo- 
prene Bostik cements. These new 
cements are especially applicable for 
rubber to Neoprene bonds in insulated 
cable and hose manufacture. The two 
lines of Bostik cements are made in 
United States by B. B. Chemical Co. 


New Incorporations 


Filatex Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 
Capital 4,000 shares at $100 each and 
200 shares common stock, no par value. 
G. S. Hills and H. Taylor, both of 50 
Broadway, and H. C. Simpson, 122 E. 
42nd St., all in N.Y. Principal office 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City. To 
manufacture all kinds of rubber goods, 
rubber substitutes, and synthetic goods. 

Schacht Rubber Co., Inc., Hunting- 
ton, Ind. Capital 5,000 shares at $100 
each. W. J. Schacht, J. K. Mason, and 


L. M. Bowers. Manufacture general 
rubber goods. 

Seven Oaks Rubber Corp, New 
York, N. Y. Capital $20,000. J. T. Rob- 


bins, 20. Graham Ave., Brooklyn. 
Smyth Rubber & Packing Co., 512 


Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. W. V. 
Smyth, Homestead, Fla., and P. H. 
Smyth, Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. Rub- 


ber goods. 

Sport Rubber Products Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Capital 100 shares pre- 
ferred stock and 100 shares common 
stock, no par value. Buchdahl & Lem- 
pel, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. Rub- 
ber products. 








W. H. Carothers 


Ww. H. Carothers 


D* WALLACE HUME CARO- 
THERS, who died on April 29, 
1937, in Philadelphia, Pa., was an im- 
portant figure in the development of 
synthetic rubber. Born at Burlington, 
lowa, in 1896, Dr. Carothers was grad- 
uated with a B. S. degree from Tarkio 
College in 1920. He received his M. S. 
from the University of Illinois in 1921, 
and his Ph.D. in 1924. 

He remained at the University of 
Illinois as an instructor for two years 
and in 1926 joined the faculty at Har- 
vard University, where he served until 
becoming associated with the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., in 
1928 as a research chemist. 

Dr. Carothers’ work in the field of 
synthetic rubber and the development 
of Neoprene won for him wide scien- 
tific acclaim. In 1936 he was elected to 
membership in the National Academy 





Bachrach 


Elmer E. Dearth 
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of Sciences, being the first industria! 
chemist to win this honor. In addition 
to his work in Neoprene, he had done 
research on catalytic hydrogenation, 
valence theory, polymer, and acetylene 
derivatives. 

Dr. Carothers also held membership 
in the American Chemical Society, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Sciences, the German Chem- 
ical Society, the Swiss Chemical So- 
ciety, and the Chemical Society of 
London. He was the author of various 
scientific papers, was an associate edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society and a member of the 
editorial board of Organic Syntheses. 

Surviving are his wife, his parents, 
a brother, and a sister. 





Elmer E. Dearth 


LMER E. DEARTH, general man- 

ager of the Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Mansfield, O., died recently 
after a brief illness. Mr. Dearth first 
became associated with the rubber in- 
dustry in 1912, soon after graduating 
from Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
Mass., when he became chemist and 
fabric inspector of the Federal Rubber 
Co., Cudahy, Wis. In 1916 he joined Lee 
Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pa., 
as industrial engineer, but resigned 
two years later to become secretary- 
treasurer of the New Jersey Car Spring 
& Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J. In 
1922 Mr. Dearth entered the employ 
of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., by signing as assistant 
to the factory manager of Fisk’s west- 
ern factory at Cudahy, the former 
Federal company. In 1925 he was made 
factory manager and continued as such 
until the fall of 1927 when he was 
transferred to Chicopee Falls to organ- 
ize and manage product development 
work at the main and western factories. 
He was appointed general plant man- 
ager in 1930 and resigned in May, 1933. 
Shortly after he went to Mansfield. 

The deceased was born in Lowell, 
February 4, 1891. 

He belonged to the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, The Tire & Rim As- 
sociation, Inc., Mansfield Chamber of 
Commerce, and City Foremen’s Club, 
Fritz Lodge No. 420, F. & A. M., Mt. 
Vernon Chapter, No. 8, R. A. M., N. J. 
Consistory S. P. R. S. 32nd degree 
Salaam Temple, and A. A. O. N. M. S. 

He leaves his wife, his father, and 
two brothers. 

3urial was at Norristown, Pa. 





Oregon Rubber Mat Co. has moved 
to 8910 S. E. Stark St., Portland, Ore. 
The firm, in its fourth year, produces 
the Million Mile rubber mat, a com- 
bination hand and machine processed 
door mat made of automobile tire rub- 
ber and metal fittings. 
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ENERAL manufacturing concerns 

report operations are holding up 
very well, but that the volume of orders 
has slowed down, a condition usual this 
time of year. Unseasonal weather in 
some districts, however, adversely af- 
fected trade. 

With the heavy tire replacement sea- 
son approaching and inventories smaller 
than at the end of 1936, operations must 
be advanced steadily if the estimated 
32,000,000 replacement units are to be 
turned out in 1937. Other divisions of 
the rubber industry also are ahead of 
the 1936 figure, with production roughly 
around 90% of capacity; boots and 
shoes showed the lowest increase, for 
carry-overs were heavy. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
on April 28 announced settlement of a 
strike which had thrown 9,000 work- 
ers out of work for two months. The 
agreement was reached and signed by 
the company and United Rubber Work- 
ers of America negotiators. The settle- 
ment marked the first time a rubber 
company had signed an agreement with 
the U. R. W. A. The agreement pro- 
vided: 

1. Company to reemploy as rapidly 
as possible all workers now on strike. 

2. Resumption of plant operations as 
soon as possible. 

3. Company not to finance any labor 
group or organization for collective 
bargaining. Abolishing the Firestone 
“company union” plan. 

4. Union not to intimidate or coerce 
employes and to refrain from soliciting 
membership on company time or com- 
pany property. 

5. Company recognition of the union 
as the representative of such Firestone 
employes as desire union services. 

6. Union to ban sit-down strikes. 


The Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co., East Liverpool, O., has opened a 
Pittsburgh office, in the Bessemer 
Building, and D. M. Wilhelm is in 
charge. He has been connected with 
Patterson for many years: first, in the 
production department, then in charge 
of sales at the New York office. At 
the Pittsburgh branch an engineering 
department will be maintained as well 
as a district purchasing department. 


The Columbia Alkali Corp., Barber- 
ton, O., through W. I. Galliher, direc- 
tor of sales, has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. F. Dockum as district sales 
manager of New England with offices 
at 300 Babcock St., Boston, Mass. 
Since his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Mr. Dockum 
has been associated with Columbia at 
the Barberton plant, and has spent 
considerable time in various depart- 
ments and for the last several years 
has devoted his efforts to sales relat- 
ing to all company’s products. 




















James D. Tew 


Goodrich Activities 


Directors of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, at a meeting following the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting, on May 5, 
elected S. B. Robertson, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice president, president of the 
company to succeed J. D. Tew, who 
declined to permit his name to be of- 
fered for reelection. Mr. Tew, who 
retired from active business after 31 
years with the company, will continue 
as a member of the executive commit- 
tee and board of directors. At the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting all directors 
whose terms of office expired were re- 
elected. Officers and members of the 
executive committee were also reelected 
at the directors’ meeting. 

Mr. Tew, in announcing his retire- 
ment from presidency of the Goodrich 
company, on May 3, told the members 
of the Twenty-Year Club that he 
started with the Goodrich company on 
January 10, 1906, rolling and cleaning 
liners at 15¢ an hour and working a 
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minimum of 10% hours a day. He said 
that in 1910, after he had transferred to 
the Diamond Rubber which 
merged with Goodrich in 1912, he was 
sent to England to learn the Palmer 
Cord tire process and upon his return 
supervised the manufacture of the first 
successful cord tires made for gasoline 
vehicles. In his subsequent years with 
Goodrich, Mr. Tew filled, successively, 
the posts of general tire superintend- 
ent, assistant works manager, works 
manager, vice president, and president, 
to which office he was elected in 1928. 
He gave as his reason for retiring the 
fact that he had promised himself to 
quit active business at the age of 55. 

“IT know that to many of you 55 
seems young,” he explained, “but be- 
lieve me when I tell vou that an execu- 
tive of a big corporation burns up about 
two years of his life every 12 months.” 

Goodrich soon will start operations 
at its new tire and tube manufacturing 
plant at Oaks, Pa., formerly a rubber 
reclaiming unit of Philadelphia Rubber 
Works, a Goodrich division. The con. 
verted factory will make 4,000 tires and 
tubes daily, and 450 persons will be 
employed five days a week. Of the 
450, 100 will comprise the office force 
and engineering and service divisions. 
Arthur Kelly is plant superintendent. 
The plant has 175,000 square feet of 
floor space, of which 150,000 will be 
used for manufacturing purposes. 

On May 26 President Robertson an- 
nounced that James J. Newman, for 
four years a vice president, has been 
made also general manager of the 
Goodrich tire division. 

Ames D. Moss, Goodrich director of 
purchases, was elected a member of 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., at a recent meeting of the board 
of governors. 

Thirty-seven employes on the Akron 
payrolls of the company joined the or- 
ganization prior to 1900. They have a 
combined service record of 1,484 years 
with the company, or an average of 
40.19 years. Their ages range from 54 
to 75 years, with the total age of the 
group 2,267 years and the average 61.27 
years. Dave Suloff and Pete Seiler, of 
the tire division, and Fred Meier, of 
the processing division, are first, sec- 
ond, and third in point of service. Su- 
loff started work at Goodrich in 1889, 
Seiler in 1890, Meier in 1891. Among 
officials in the group are B. F. Stauffer, 
general manager of the Miller plant, 
hired in 1893; A. C. Simmons, manager 
of mail and telegraph department, 1896; 
John E. Noonan, superintendent of the 
processing division, 1898; Earl V. Car- 
ter, manager of passenger traffic, and 
Mr. Moss, hired in 1899. 

Sheepmen in the Uvalde section of 
Texas are using rubber bands instead 
of surgery to bob lambs’ tails, accord- 
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ing to information received by Good- 
rich. The newest method of tail bob- 
bing involves only the tight application 
of a rubber band in the right location 
which stops circulation. After a time 
the tail drops off, saving expense, time, 


and trouble for ranchmen and some 
pain and possible infection for the 
lambs. 


New Goodrich President 


Samuel Brown Robertson, new Good- 
rich president, entered the rubber busi- 
ness after a long and successful career 
as a railroad official. He was born in 
Milton, Mass., July 21, 1878, attended 
local grade and high schools there, and 
was graduated from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1899 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. He en- 
tered railroad service shortly after. 

After a period as railroad division 
engineer Mr. Robertson was made 
superintendent in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system, later becoming gen- 
eral superintendent for the central sys- 
tem of the Pennsylvania lines. 

He joined Goodrich in 1919 and soon 
became the company’s director of en- 
gineering. In 1928 following the con- 
struction of the Pacific Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co. plant in Los Angeles, Calif., 
which he supervised, he was elected 
vice president and general manager 
there, continuing in that capacity until 
September 9, 1931, when he returned to 
Akron as vice president and general 
manager of the Goodrich tire division. 
He was elected a director of the com- 
pany in February, 1937, and made 
executive vice president at the same 
time. Mr. Robertson is also a director 
of Goodrich Silvertown Stores, the 
company’s retail division; Miller Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., and The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

He is married, lives in Akron, and is 
the father of a married daughter. He 
belongs to Akron City and Portage 
Country clubs, Canadian Club of New 
York, and the Jonathan Club of Los 
Angeles. His principal recreations are 
golf, fishing and hunting. 


The Oak Hill Rubber Co., Oak Hill, 
has been reorganized and has been op- 
erating since April 16, 1937, as The Oak 
Hill Sponge Rubber Co. with the same 
personnel as in the past and will con- 
tinue to manufacture the same items as 
heretofore, i.e., cut sponge, died sponge, 
molded sponge and specialties, sheet 
rubber, bath sponges, chair 
P. Waldron is president 
Byrider, 


sponge 
cushions. L. 
and general manager; W. A. 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
through President Carl Pharis, has an- 
nounced the election of W. A. Patter- 
son as president and W. I. 
O’Bryan as secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Patterson, formerly sales manager, has 
been with the company 16 years and 
prior to that worked for The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. Mr. O’Bryan has been 


vice 


with Pharis ten years. 
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W. A. Patterson 


Mr. Pharis also announced the pur- 
chase of a factory building on West 
Main and Eleventh Sts., Newark, 
where, it is understood, the company’s 
general and executive offices would be 
moved as soon as necessary remodel- 
ing is completed. The present offices 
will be used as additional plant opera- 
tion space. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, using its 37,000-acre ranch at 
Litchfield Park, Ariz. as a training 
ground, has organized the Future 


Farmers’ Flying Squadron, which will 
prov:de an all-around, three-year train- 
ing course in practical and theoretical 
farming for its members. At the con- 
clusion of their training squadron 
members will be given the opportunity 
to purchase their own tracts of land 
and establ’sh themselves as independent 
farmers. For the purpose of the origi- 
nal experiment, conceived by P. W. 
Litchfield, Goodyear president, 12 
young men are now undergoing their 
initial training. First year will be de- 
voted to gaining experience in all the 
farming operations available, second 
year to tenant farming on an experi- 
mental basis, and the third year each 
man will be responsible for a definite 
tract of land which may be purchased 
under an equitable time-payment plan, 
if desired by the individual student 
farmer. In undertaking this pioneer 
effort Mr. Litchfield has as his goal 
the desire to demonstrate the feasibil- 
ity of accomplishing reemployment 
through the utilization of land and to 
encourage colonization of the great un- 
developed areas of the Southwest, par- 
ticularly Arizona, where millions of 
acres are available. Application of 
supervised, scientific training methods 
to develop the prospective farmers oc- 
curred to Mr. Litchfield as a result of 
the success achieved with the Goodyear 
factory Flying Squadron which he 
originated and organized in 1913. This 
group, benefitted by a three-year course 
in operations of the rubber industry 
and augmented annually by a limited 
number of selected men, has proved an 
important factor to maintenance of bal- 
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anced production in Goodyear’s many 
factories. 

Rubber Products Makers’ Associa- 
tion of Lake County was formed at a 
meeting May 3 when dissolution of the 
old organization was granted by mem- 
bers of the employes’ association of the 
Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby. The 
old association was formed in 1933 and 
had 900 on its roster. The new or- 
ganization, with a seven-fold program 
for the benefit of rubber workers, has 
been incorporated, and its membership 
is open to all rubber workers except 
company executives. The aims of this 
association follow: 

1. To promote social activities and 
good fellowship. 

2. To better working conditions of 
rubber craftsmen in Lake County, and 
generally in the rubber industry. 

3. To negotiate for its members-and 
rubber products makers desiring its 
services with the employers of such 
persons. 

4. To develop better methods and 
processes of manufacture in the rubber 
industry. 

5. Educate its members in the tech- 
nical crafts of the industry. 

6. To own or lease property neces- 
sary for the work of the association 
or for the promotion of its activities. 

7. To succeed to all working agree- 
ments contracts and leases now in ex- 
istence and belonging to the employes’ 
association of the Ohio Rubber Co. 

Columbia Alkali Co., Barberton, has 
awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of a laboratory and office at an 


estimated cost of $100,000. 





LEGAL 


Patent Suit 


On April 12, 1937, a decree was en- 
tered by the United States District 
Court in Cincinnati, O., in the case of 
the United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass., v. The 
O’Donnell Rubber Products Co. et al., 
directing that The O’Donnell Rubber 
Products Co., Cincinnati, be enjoined 
from infringing claim 11 of the Mac- 
Donald patent No. 1,661,572, except as 
licensed. Claim 11 of the MacDonald 
patent relates to the utilization of a 
hot-air blast with a folding machine, 
for activating the precoated margin of 
the work, such as French binding, as it 
enters the folding machine. This de- 
cree follows a decision of the Un'ted 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, ren- 
dered June 4, 1936, sustaining claim 11 
of the MacDonald patent as valid and 
infringed. 

The O’Donnell Co., however, is con- 
tinuing its sale of Torridaire heat units 
for use with folding machines, for 
folding French binding, in view of an 
agreement with the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., whereby the O’Donnell 
company is licensed under the Mac- 
Donald patent. 
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EW rubber manufacturing plants in 

New Jersey are affected by labor 
troubles at this time. Officials declare 
that strikes have resulted in concerns 
losing business which in some cases 
goes to other firms. There have been 
two increases in the price of hose since 
the first of the year: 5% increase late 
in the winter and another 5% in early 
May. Prices on other products remain 
the same. 





The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of New Jersey will hold its annual 
outing and dinner at the Trenton Coun- 
try Club, Trenton, N. J., early in June. 
The afternoon will be devoted to golf. 
John A. Lambert, of the Acme Rubber 
Co., Trenton; is president of the asso- 
ciation. 

Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
cently laid off many hands because of 
a decline in business following a strike 
at its plant. Officials believe trade will 
pick up again shortly. Milton H. Mar- 
tindell, vice president and secretary- 
treasurer, left late in May for a business 
trip through the West and also to the 
company’s plant in Canada. The latter 
concern reports business as being very 
good. 

Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambert- 
ville. The Court of Chancery has ap- 
pointed John T. Crowley, president of 
the Lambertville Rubber Co. as tem- 
porary trustee. Proceedings are now 
under way for reorganization of the 
concern under the National Bankruptcy 
Act. Creditors and stockholders were 
notified that hearing in the case would 
be held before Federal Judge Philip 
Forman the latter part of May, when 
it would be decided if Mr. Crowley 
should be made permanent trustee. 
About 100 employes have been called 
back to work, and the plant is now 
turning out tennis shoes and boots. 
The concern expects to manufacture 
other footwear later. 

Estate of Andrew Bell, 55 Commer- 
cial St., Newark, is now H. R. Bell & 
Son, 93 Green St., manufacturer of 
“The Bell” washers and other plumb- 
ers’ supplies. 


Lawrence M. Oakley, of the Essex 
Rubber Co., Trenton, spent three 
weeks in New England, where he vis- 
ited the company’s branches and the 
trade. He reports a pick up in the 
sole and heel trade. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
is still operating with three shifts, but 
business has dropped off to some ex- 
tent. 

Near Para Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
ports a big increase in orders for re- 
claimed rubber, with the factory work- 
ing overtime. 

The Pocono Co., Trenton, finds busi- 
ness has slackened up a little, but the 
concern continues to operate normally. 
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The Thermoid Co. strikers, Trenton, 
have returned to their work after hav- 
ing been out for some time. A new 
agreement was signed by Fred E. 
Schluter, Thermoid president, and offi- 
cials of the United Rubber Workers of 
America. The strikers took a vote on 
the proposition to return. The new 
scale increases the pay from 45 to 48¢ 
an hour; while women will receive 40¢ 
an hour instead of 39. Piece workers 
earning 60¢ an hour or less will receive 
a 5% increase. Working hours have 
been increased from 40 to 45 with over- 
time at the rate of time and a half in- 
stead of time and a third. Workers 
employed four years or more will get 
a week’s vacation with pay. Three em- 
ployes discharged before the strike will 
be rehired. Nearly 1,506 employes were 
on strike, and work has been found for 
all but 175, who will be given jobs 
later. Trouble marked the strike, and 
three score State troopers were as- 
signed to the plant by Governor Hoff- 
man. Several arrests were made for 
disorderly conduct. The New Jersey 
Chancery Court had issued a restrain- 
ing order against pickets at the plant. 

At the annual meeting of Thermoid 
Co., last month, stockholders approved 
the granting of options to officers and 
employes to buy on or before April 12, 
1940, not more than 25,000 shares of 
the company’s common stock at $12 a 
share. 

David Van Alstyne, Jr., recently was 
elected a director of The Thermoid Co. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, is running with three shifts with 
plenty of orders on hand to continue 
a 24-hour day for some time. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
continues busy although there has been 
a little decline in business. The com- 
pany has announced another 5% in- 
crease in the price of hose, this being 
the second during 1937. 





New Phenolie Resins 


NEW line of improved thermoset- 

ting phenolic resins in both liquid 
and powdered forms has been designed 
for numerous industrial bonding appli- 
cations. Certain types, when used with 
rubber and drying oils or by themselves 
in impregnating or bonding loose or 
woven asbestos, give the finished prod- 
uct a higher heat resistance, more 
strength, and a uniformly stable coeffi- 
cient of friction. Other resins in this 
series are used to improve the prop- 
erties of fixed resistance units or the 
bonding of ground cork in the produc- 
tion of stronger, more flexible, and 
more heat-resisting gasket stock. Still 
other forms are used for the production 
of laminated tubes using the dry resin 
process with excellent results. 
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—— MIDWEST —- 


]\ the Midwest, industries not subject 

to strikes are operating on high 
schedules. Automobile production has 
been at seasonal peak, and steel plants 
are on full time. Zinc and lead prop- 
erties also are active, with production 
of record proportions. Shoe manufac- 
turers report good gains in earnings. 
Improved weather has aided farmers, 
with consequent increase in their pur- 
chasing power. 





Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
in expanding its Kansas City, Mo., 
branch leased space at 2420-26 Broad- 
way. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y., on May 15 moved its Detroit, 
Mich., office to 931 Fisher Bldg. 

Globe-Union, Inc., manufacturer of 
storage batteries, spark plugs, roller 
skates, and Centralab radio products, 
900 E. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., as 
a sales promotion device has con- 
structed on a truck a giant replica of 
a Globe battery and is traveling these 
unique service cars in conjunction with 
distributers’ operations. A removable 
panel on the door permits a ready 
change of distributers’ names as the 
truck is transferred from one terri- 
tory to another. When the rear doors 
of the battery body swing open, deal- 
ers can step right into the interior of 
the giant battery to analyze first-hand 
just what happens to battery energy, 
etc: 

Chicago Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering will be held 
October 4 to 9 at the New International 
Amphitheatre in Chicago, Ill. The In- 
ternational Exposition Co., 480 Lexing- 
ton Ave. New York, N. Y., has 
organized the Chicago Power Show at 
the request of exhibitors who have for 
some years been urging that such an 
exposition be held. There is no con- 
nection between the management of 
this exposition and those of any pre- 
vious power shows in the Chicago area. 
The exposition will bring to the Mid- 
west a comprehensive exposition of ma- 


chinery, apparatus, and instruments 
used in generation of power, its con- 
trol, transmission, and use, also the 


most up-to-date mechanical engineering 
equipment designed to use power in 
the improvement of products and op- 
eration. Principal classifications of ex- 
hibits will include the following: com- 
bustion, electric power generation and 
transmission, hydraulic, control, insula- 
tion, mechanical power transmission, 
materials handling, plant maintenance, 
and prime movers, including steam, gas, 
oil and Diesel engines. The ability to 
examine competitive products conven- 
iently, in the same location and at the 
same time, is one of the chief justifica- 
tions for the verv large audience which 
the Chicago Power Show anticipates. 








— NEW ENGLAND — 


N GENERAL New England has 
seen a rather marked let down in 
business sentiment since March. This 


is attributed to the period of weakness 
in the stock market. In practically 
all lines forward buying has been but 
a fraction of that recorded the first 
quarter of the year. The shoe business 
s more than seasonally quiet, follow- 
ing a very active spring season. The 
textile industry, moreover, which for 
nearly a year had been operating close 
to capacity, is beginning to falter, with 
orders coming in comparatively slowly. 





Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin 
Boston, Mass., will construct a 
gasoline plant in the Estes pool of 
West Texas to treat casinghead gas 
now wasting into the air from oil wells 
in this pool. The residue gas, after 
extraction of gasoline, will be piped to 
Wickett, Tex., and burned in an addi- 
tion to Cabot’s new carbon black plant 
at Wickett, which starts operating this 
month. 

Phillips-Baker Rubber Co., manufac- 
turer of rubber and canvas footwear, 
Providence, R. I., has announced that 
on account of labor difficulties its 
stockholders recently voted to liquidate 
and it is now being liquidated. 

Firestone Cotton Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., according to General Man- 
ager George W. Danielson, recently an- 
nounced that its 1,000 employes re- 
ceived a 10% wage increase effective 
April 12. 

Jean LeBras, representing the Insti- 
tut Francais du Caoutchouc, of Paris, 
France, on an extended visit to numer- 
ous American rubber and affiliated 
companies, closed his general tour by 
spending the week of May 17 in New 
England. C. C. Davis, of the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Boston, 
Mass., arranged a number of contacts 
for him. On May 21 Mr. LeBras vis- 
ited the laboratories of Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., in Boston. During the 
week of May 24, Mr. LeBras devoted 
his time to short calls around New 
York and sailed for France June 2. 


St 
ot., 


Rhode Island Rubber Club 


On June 4 the Rhode Island Rub- 
ber Club will hold its spring outing 
at the Pawtucket, R. I., Golf Club. 
The golf tournament will be held in 
the afternoon, to be followed by dinner 
and talks with entertainment in the 
evening. There will be prizes for the 
tournament and door prizes for holders 
of thelucky numbers. Features of the en- 
tertainment include a debate between 
Messrs. Davidson and Comes, of the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., on “Banbury 
vs. Mills” and “movies and talkies” on 
“Wild Life in New Hampshire” by a 
member of the New Hampshire Fish 
and Game Commission. 














Rice Studio, Ltd, 
J. Glen Gay 


J. Glen Gay, chief chemist, The 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, P. Q., 
Canada, has been elected a fellow of 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
London, England. Born in Patrick, 
Scotland, May 25, 1902, he graduated 
from Glasgow University in 1923 with 
B.Sc. in applied chemistry and after a 
year as a demonstrator in chemistry 
went to Canada where for six months 
he was with the Standard Chemical Co. 
before joining Miner as assistant chem- 
ist. In 1925 he won his present post. 
Mr. Gay is a member of the Rubber 
Division of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and an associate of the Institute 
of Chemistry of Great Britain and of 
the Canadian Institute of Chemistry. 
His hobby is gardening. 

Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation, 600 Bay St., Toronto 2, Can- 
ada, recently held its 1937 safety con- 
vention attended by 1,800 delegates 
from 104 towns and cities, a record 
over the previous high figure in 1936 
when 1,397 delegates registered. 

At a directors’ meeting of Western 
Ontario Division of the A. P. A. it 
was suggested that if executives could 
answer the following questions, they 
would have gone a long way toward 
the control of industrial accidents and 
the money loss, direct and indirect, re- 
sulting therefrom: 

1. Do you know what accidents have 
occurred in your plant? 

2. Do you know what assessments 
you have paid to The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board? 

3. Do you know what the Board has 
paid out for accidents to your em- 
ployes? 

4. Do you know that The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board sends to the em- 
ployer notification of every dollar paid 
out in connection with accidents to his 
employes, and how it is spent, at the 
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same time as they send out the check? 

5. Have you ever tabulated these 
cards to find your accident costs? 

6. Do you keep together those cards 
and the reports of the accidents to 
which they refer so that you could 
make an analysis of the accidents? 

7. Do you know why accidents hap- 
pen? 

8. Do you know your own accident 
experience? 


Toronto Rubber Meeting 


The Rubber Section, Toronto Chem- 
ical Association, held a meeting on 
April 30 in the Chemistry Building of 
the University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, with an attendance of 835. 
W. J. R. Hauser, vice president of 
Heveatex Corp., Melrose, Mass., gave 
a very interesting talk on latex and 
discussed its ramifications and possi- 
bilities of application. Mr. Hauser ex- 
hibited a number of specimens which 
created a great amount of interest. 

A nominating committee was elected 
to recommend officers for next season, 
to be voted on at the next meeting. 
Refreshments were served through the 
courtesy of L. D. Carver, chief chem- 
ist, Dunlop Rubber Co. 


‘Abstracts of Mr. Hauser’s talk are published 
as an article in this issue: pages 42-45. 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 





R. G. A. Report 


The Rubber Growers’ Association for 
1936 reported a membership of 1,141 
consisting of 506 individuals and 635 
companies. Of the latter, 22 do not 
directly own rubber estates; the re- 
maining 613 have a combined author- 
ized capital of £143,100,000, of which 
£117,271,000 has been issued, and they 
own a total of 3,647,000 acres with a to- 
tal area of 2,047,000 planted or inter- 
planted with rubber. More than half 


the companies operate in Malaya, 99 
in Ceylon, 50 in Sumatra, 49 in Java, 
and the rest in various other Far 


Eastern rubber countries. 

The annual general meeting of the 
association was held in London on 
April 21. On that occasion T. J. Cum- 
mings, retiring chairman, wound up his 
speech with the words: “I do not think 
there can be any question that a re- 
newal of the (Rubber Regulation) 
Scheme after 1938 is not only desirable 
but essential. This, however, is a mat- 
ter for the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee, and I will content 
myself by saying that it is the earnest 
hope of all of us that their recommen- 
dation will be in favor of continuance 
of the Scheme.” 

On the subject of propaganda and re- 
search under the scheme Mr. Cum- 
mings stated that propaganda proposals 
providing for the establishment of sep- 
arate organizations for research and 
propaganda and for coordinating these 
activities on an international basis had 
been laid before the R. G. A. and ac- 
cepted. A uniform tax on rubber ex- 
ports will be levied by the producing 
countries concerned to provide funds. 
Organizations have been established in 
Holland and France; a British Rubber 
Research Board has recently been con- 
stituted, and the formation of inter- 
national committees 1s looked for in the 
near future. Eventually the propa- 
ganda and technical research work of 
the association and the staff handling 
it will be transferred to the new bodies. 
However the association will have its 
nominees on the British Rubber Re- 
search Board and the International 
Rubber Propaganda Committee. 

In discussing the aims of the I. R. R. 
C. and referring particularly to the 
question of price, Mr. Cummings said: 

“T do not think anyone will question 
the statement that prices during 1934, 
1935, and 1936 could certainly not be 
said to be reasonably remunerative, 
even to efficient producers. It is true 
that the trend of price was improving, 
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that estates were enabled to pay their 
European staff and native labor at a 
more satisfactory level than previously, 
and that the Governments of the pro- 
ducing countries received largely in- 
creased revenues, but very little was 
left out of the proceeds of the restricted 
crop to make good the arrears of work 
on the estates, and to pay dividends, 
particularly if adequate provision was 
for depreciation and amortization, 
Some companies did make a modest re- 
turn to shareholders during this period, 
but most of them were only enabled to 
do so out of reserves accumulated in 
past years. 

“It must be borne in mind that in- 
creased wages invariably result in in- 
creases in prices of other commodities 
and services, which in turn mean higher 
operating costs. The period of adjust- 
ments upward in respect of production 
costs requires most careful handling.” 

A. P. Hadow, formerly vice chairman, 
was elected R. G. A. chairman for the 
ensuing year, and J. M. Milne was ap- 
pointed vice chairman. 


I. R. I. Meeting 


The price of rubber was also men- 
tioned by Sir George Beharrel, presi- 
dent of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, at its annual meeting April 
26 in London. Sir George said that 
what manufacturers wanted was a 
stable and a reasonable price. Turn- 
ing to the effect of price on the ex- 
pansion of the uses for rubber, he 
pointed out that since new rubber 
products competed with other materi- 
als, higher prices for crude rubber 
tended to hamper scientists in their ef- 
forts toward new developments. So 
long as prices for all materials ad- 
vanced, fluctuations in rubber prices did 
not matter, but when there was be- 
sides artificial restriction of output, 
the development of the young industry 
was being handicapped. The Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee, 
he went on, aimed at a fair working 
of the restriction scheme; but specula- 


tors took a hand in the game. He 
hoped they burned their fingers. The 


committee intended to see that there 
was an adequate supply of rubber at 
a reasonable price and that efficient 
rubber growers secured reasonable re- 
muneration for their efforts. Sir 
George, it may be added, is a British 
representative on the advisory panel of 
the-l,. Jk. Re CG: 

The president elected for the current 
year was S. T. Rowe. 





Notes 


Bata automobile tires are to be in- 
troduced on the local market by the 
Cressal Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd. 

At the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, Westminster, an exhibition, or- 
ganized by Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., was held the last week of 
April to illustrate the uses of Neoprene 
and Neoprene compositions. The va- 
riety of exhibits included articles for 
use in engineering, automobile and air- 
craft construction, electrical appliances, 


and the printing, textile, petroleum, 
and chemical industries. 

A new company, Pendulastic, Ltd., 
has been formed with a capital of 


£10,000 in £1 shares to acquire and 
carry on that part of the business of 
Alfred Roberts & Sons, Ltd., which 
was devoted to bonding rubber to 
metal. The new concern is also to ac- 
quire from the Dartex A.G., fiir Kaut- 
schukverarbeitung, Frankfurt a.M., 
Germany, the right to manufacture and 
use special adhesives for bonding rub- 
ber to metal and other materials, and 
from another German firm, Getefo Ge- 
sellschaft fiir Technischen Fortschritt, 
the registered trade mark, “Pendulas- 
tic,” besides certain patent rights and 
technical information regarding the 
design of rubber and metal devices for 
eliminating vibration. The new com- 
pany will not only operate as rubber 
manufacturers and merchants, but also 
as electrical, mechanical, heating and 
ventilating, refrigeration, 
telegraph engineers. 


radio and 


Dunlop in °36 

In the absence of Sir Eric Geddes, 
who is recovering from an illness, Sir 
George Beharrell sat in the chair at 
the recent annual meeting of the Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd. Although the 
new Dunlop factories abroad are now 
supplying several markets hitherto 
served from Fort Dunlop, output and 
sales at Fort Dunlop increased. The 
company is obtaining a large share of 
orders for airplane equipment in con- 
nection with the rearmament program. 
Last year proved a record for tires 
for agricultural vehicles and imple- 
ments and for Dunlopillo. Among the 
novelties introduced in 1936 was a new 
mattress, the Deep Six, claimed to be 
the most luxurious on the market. A 
rubber wing for passenger-carrying 
cars, developed in 1932, is arousing 
great interest as it reduces maintenance 
costs and is expected to help promote 
road safety. Already over 2,500 vehi- 
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cles are supplied with the wing, and a 
substantial increase is looked for. 
While output and sale of other rub- 
ber goods has improved, competition 
from British territories overseas con- 
tinues to hamper progress. Not only 
Far Eastern territories are involved, but 
Canada too; Sir George said that Can- 
ada shipped goods to England at 
prices below those of the Canadian 
market. 
As to 
man company 


branches, the Ger- 
showed improvement, 
but dividends cannot be remitted. 
Business of the United States and 
Canadian companies improved, but re- 
sults are still unsatisfactory. The vol- 
ume and value of Dunlop business in 
Japan increased considerably in_ all 
lines, and profits were higher than in 
1935. Tire prices there recently rose. 
Dunlop hopes to consolidate its posi- 
tion in Japan by the sale of Japanese 
interest of some part of the Dunlop 
equity in the Far Eastern company. 
The Dunlop Perdriau Co. of Australia 
is successfully emerging from a difficult 
period. The South African factory 
made a very satisfactory profit in 1936, 
and further expansion in productive 
capacity is being provided. The new 
India factory produced its first tire in 
August, 1936, and prospects for 1937 
seem favorable. The factory estab- 
lished in the Irish Free State produces 
giant, car, and cycle tires, footwear and 
tennis balls, and is proving a useful 
addition to Dunlop resources. 


overseas 





FRANCE 

French imports of crude rubber in- 
creased about 10% in 1936 as compared 
with 1935, 636,215 against 585,657 quin- 
tals. At the same time the value of 
imports of manufactured goods rose 
almost 27%, from 53,793,000 to 68,248,- 
000 francs. Among the various items 
the sharp rise in the imports of auto- 
mobile tires and tubes (36,902 quintals, 
value 24,236,000 francs, against 24,220 
quintals, value 15,833,000 francs) is par- 
ticularly remarkable as it was wholly 
due to the phenomenal rise in ship- 
ments from Belgium and Great Britain, 
purchases from practically all other 
countries showing steep declines. The 
1936 tire shipments from Belgium alone 
at 23,628 quintals, against 9,197 quintals 
the year before, were almost as high 
as the total tire imports of 1935. An 
equally steep rise in imports occurred 
for rubber shoes, from 178,597 quintals, 
value 1,686,000 francs, to 427,856 quin- 
tals value, 4,173,000 francs. Boots over 
42 cm. high came to 12,092 quintals, 
value 570,000 francs, against 10,444 quin- 
tals, value 401,000 francs; boots from 
20 to 42 cm., dropped from 32,602 to 
27,946 quintals, and bathing slippers 
from 9,497 to 1,097 quintals. Imports 
of rubber thread increased from 7,321 
to 7,945 quintals, chiefly owing to 


larger shipments from Great Britain. 





More on Buna Rubber 


Germany is leaving nothing undone 
to insure the speediest possible achieve- 
ment of her aim to become independent 
of foreign rubber. Having developed 
a synthetic rubber and found it good, 
the country’s next step was to set up 
an organization to produce it on as 
large a scale as possible. Accordingly 
the Buna Co. was formed with a capital 
»f 30,000,000 marks. Since private in- 
terests are not in a position to provide 
all the money unaided, the government 
has taken measures calculated to guar- 
antee that adequate funds for all neces- 
sary buildings and equipment will be 
forthcoming. 

Crude rubber, hitherto duty free, is 
now subject to an import tax, 125 
marks per quintal, or something like 
22¢ a pound. In other words, natural 
rubber is now to cost German con- 
sumers more than double the market 
price of the commodity. The govern- 
ment promises that the tax will be 
removed as soon as the factories have 
been built and equipped. 

It is said that the present price of 
Buna is about 60% above that of the 
natural rubber, but efficient methods 
of large-scale production are expected 
to eliminate this difference before long 
so that Buna will be in a position to 
compete with natural rubber without 
the aid of subsidies or import duties. 

According to a recent issue of Gummi- 
Zeitung, Buna can be reclaimed. Large- 
scale tests have been carried out under 
factory conditions with Buna S and 
Buna N, and high-grade reclaims are 
said to have been produced which are 
superior to ordinary rubber reclaims 
in regard to breaking strain and elonga- 
tion. It is claimed that mixes of Buna 
reclaim, sulphur, and accelerator have 
given the following results: Buna S, 
breaking load, 116 kilos, and elonga- 


tion 310%; Buna N, gave 183/360, 
198/350, 233/430, and 204/400. After 
aging, the value for Buna S_ were 


109/240 and for Buna N, 231/370 and 
245/330. The reclaim process for Buna 
is said to be comparatively simple. 





Covers for German Printing 
Rolls 


Covers for printing rolls were first 
made of leather, but the difficulty of 
obtaining skins of uniform thickness 
and texture, and the resultant irregu- 
larities in the distribution of ink, led to 
the search for amore suitable ma- 
terial. Even before the World War, Dr. 
Werner Esch points out in an article on 
the subject, imitation leathers of rubber 
were in use, These were compounded 
with a gel of glue and glycerine or 
dregs of vegetable oils to improve their 
oil resistance. Other ingredients were 
considerable proportions of zinc white 
besides some magnesia usta and mag- 


GERMANY 
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nesia alba. The glue-glycerine mixes 
also contained 33% of chalk; while the 
manufacturer using dregs of oil pre- 
ferred about 30% of a mineral filler 
called Atmido and about 10% of lamp 
black instead. Covers made from such 
mixes could be ground perfectly 
cylindrical and apparently served their 
purposes exceedingly well. 

Atmido seems to have had a slightly 
fibrous structure; so the Atmido com- 
pounds are regarded as the forerunners 
of the German patents 531,775 and 
568,211 which cover vulcanizates con- 
taining fibrous material of animal, vege- 
table, or mineral sources. However, 
when these patents were registered 
about 10 years ago, fibrous rubbef com- 
pounds were new for printing rolls, 
although they had already been used 
extensively for imitation leather soles 
and probably for typewriter platens. 

The later compounds for printing 
rolls differed considerably from the 
earlier ones; the glue-glycerine, dregs 
of oil, magnesia usta, and magnesia 
alba made place for stearic acid, the 
recently introduced age resisters, accel- 
erators, and softeners; Thermax gas 
black came into use; while cotton lin- 
ters figure among the fibrous materials. 
When rolls containing cotton linters 
were ground, the fibers were slightly 
exposed and at the same time curled, 
and this action prevented the ink from 
flowing off too rapidly. Such rolls soon 
became popular among printers, and 
imitations were put on the market. In 
one case the fiber element was supplied 
in the form of ground tire covers. More 
attention than ever is being given to 
the problem of making the rolls as 
resistant to swelling as possible. 

In Germany the question of saving 
on imported materials has now led to 
the use of fine artificial fibers, as Vistra 
fiber, instead of cotton linters, and at 
present a mix for the outside cover of 
printing rolls reads as follows: 


Kilos 
WN Sua Wacisice sss aie awenc 12.250 
EE MINIS hoo. Ss ss one soa voxe 0.123 
pe Se a ere 0.245 
RUE Obs Gate be Cason one ob cls 0.245 
PMO Ging 5G's slewsies cake eae 0.031 
WAMURENE o'5,5 56s saw suiswie see 0.061 
PANE WME ceaveesnacseccssses MES 
Inactive gas black, Thermax.... 15,310 
a a 2.450 
Velvet sulphur ....... ee a: 0.245 


Naturally such covers also come un- 
der the German patents 531,775 and 
568,211 and the corresponding foreign 
patents. 

For the cushion under the outer mix 
the following proved formula continues 
to be used: 


Kilos 
ee ee 13.430 
SN a ee 0.134 
I CE 65 sb banrbwevadw alee 0.134 
Zine white ...... aT 0.672 
eee SS ae a ae 0.134 
Re ori ean w anne eevee 0.134 
it ae emits ya wis ease wae 0.013 
Brown factice c..coscscesccccss 9,392 
Iactive gas black, Thermax.... 0.161 
Velvet sulphur ...ccccccccceee 0.200 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Rubber Statisties 


Bulletin No. 137 of the Central Bu- 
reau of Statistics gives data on the ex- 
port crops of Netherland India for 1935 
and shows 1,171 rubber estates had a 
total area of 1,633,910 hectares. Of 
these, 597 with an area of 681,044 hec- 
tares were in Java, 392 with an area 
of 875,159 hectares in Sumatra, and 182 
with an area of 77,707 hectares in the 
other Outer Provinces. 

Of the total planted area 76% was 
devoted exclusively to rubber. On nu- 
merous estates other crops besides 
rubber are grown, and in some districts, 
especially in East Java, these other 
crops are interplanted with the rubber. 
Thus in Java 393 estates grow coffee, 
tea, cocoa, cinchona, or the like either 
interplanted with rubber or on separate 
sections. Often several of these are ex- 
ploited on one estate. In Sumatra only 
107 estates grow other crops besides 
rubber. 

Of the total area of rubber estates in 
Netherland India 44.7% was planted, 
the area under rubber constituting 
36.4% of the whole, so that estates have 
ample reserve land at their disposal, 
especially in Sumatra. The area under 
rubber in Java came to 230,162 hec- 
tares, of which 194,317 were in bearing, 
and in Sumatra 346,900 hectares, with 
308,576 in bearing. In 1935 Java estates 
cut out 4,064 hectares of old rubber, 
and Sumatra 3,992 hectares. Of this, 
2,601 hectares were replanted in the 
same year in Java and 2,631 hectares in 
Sumatra. Up to the middle of August, 
1936, permits to replant 22,942 hectares 
during the restriction period 1934-1938 
had been issued in Netherland India. 

The total area under budded rubber 
in Netherland India was 147,850 hec- 
tares, or 25% of the total planted area, 
In Java 38,773 hectares, or 17% of the 
planted area, consisted of budded rub- 
ber, and in Sumatra 109,077 hectares, or 
30% of the local planted area were 


budded. The greatest expansion in 
budding occurred during 1928-1930 
when 50%, or 76,946 hectares were 
budded. In 1935, 2,314 hectares were 


budded, of which 1,436 were in Java. 
During the slump period a consid- 
erable proportion of the area in bear- 
ing had been left untapped. However 
for estates this had fallen to 19.1% of 
the tappable area by June, 1934. But 
when restriction was introduced, the 
untapped area increased again and 
reached a peak of 39.9% at the end of 
December, 1935. This was in part due 
to the government purchase of licenses 


NETHERLAND INDIA 


from estates to cover the excess of na- 
tive rubber exports, and in succeeding 
months the percentage decreased some- 
what again so that by June, 1936, it 
was 36.8%. 

During 1935 estates exported 154,881 
metric tons of rubber, including 59,860 
tons from Java and 95,021 tons from 
the Outer Provinces. Native rubber 
exports were 144,892 metric tons. 

After many ups and downs latex ex- 
ports increased again in 1935. Most of 
the latex from Netherland India is 
shipped from Sumatra and in 1935 to- 
taled 7,620 metric tons, of which about 
half was concentrated latex, 661 tons 
Revertex, and the rest chiefly about 
35 to 40% latex. Java’s latex exports in 
1935 were only 43 tons. Exports of 
sprayed rubber have undergone im- 
portant changes. Java, which shipped 
5,090 tons in 1931 and even in 1932 
managed to send 2,371 tons, sent none 
in 1935; while Sumatra. exported 3,418 
tons against 10,769 tons in 1934. 





Notes 


Soon after individual restriction was 
introduced for natives an active trade 
in coupons began. But recent reports 
from the chief native rubber centers, 
that is Borneo, and Palembang and 
Djambi in Sumatra, indicate that the 
prices for coupons have lately fallen 
25 to 30% so that the native small- 
holders are turning more and more to 
their previous practice of tapping their 
rubber themselves instead of giving up 
their coupons. 

In our April issue mention was made 
of plans to establish a rubber shoe fac- 
tory in Jokja. Further reports indicate 
a factory will be erected there this year 
by private parties, the enterprise to 
receive a subsidy of 150,000 guilders. 
The Bata concern is in no way con- 
nected with this undertaking. Jokja 
was selected because it is centrally lo- 
cated, labor is cheap, and the local 
population adapted for the kind of work 
planned. 

Some time ago we reported’ a rubber 
powder factory was being erected on 
the Tendjo Resmi estate in South 
Preanger, Java, to produce rubber 
powder according to the Stam process. 
Mr. Stam himself brought the required 
machinery over from Holland, installed 
it, and directed the first operations. 
In fact he was to have directed work 
until the factory was well started; but 
soon after the trial running of the 
plant, Mr. Stam returned to Holland, 


1Inpra RusBeR Wortp, Sept. 1, 1936, p. 71. 





for it seems that the reason for this 
departure was that the installation 
could not meet requirements. Since 
then many more tests have been made, 
and the drying towers and rubber 
sprayers have undergone several modi- 
fications; yet so far it has not been 
possible to produce real rubber pow- 
der. It is reported that the K. P. M.,, 
a steamship company, which is finan- 
cially interested in the Latex Poeder 
Co., has sent one of its own engineers 
to the factory, but those in a position 
to know are rather skeptical of results. 
The factory has been closed, and it is 
considered that the chances of its re- 
opening are very slim. 

A Committee to Study the Working 
of the System of Individual Restric- 
tion of Native Rubber in the Outer 
Provinces has been formed to act in 
an advisory capacity on questions con- 
nected with the working of the restric- 
tion scheme among the natives. G. van 
Brakel has been appointed chairman, 
and the other members include A. 
Luytjes, G. J. Schimmel, A. W. M. 
Schade, and G. J. Scholte. 








CEYLON 
1009, Production? 


There is much talk in Ceylon of the 





possibility that 100% of standard pro- 


duction will be permitted during the 
last quarter of 1937; in fact in rubber 
circles considered well-informed this 
rumor is held to be a certainty. This 
may be a case where the wish is father 
to the thought, as a strong feeling ex- 
ists in favor of 100% release here. For 
one thing Ceylon is still smarting under 
what she holds to be the unfair quota 
allotted her, and it is urged that the 
present time is especially suitable for 
100% release when Ceylon—and inci- 
dentally other rubber countries too— 
could prove her productive capacity. 
Ceylon is especially confident that she 
can produce her entire quota of 81,000 
tons this year as her net exports for 
the first quarter were 16,567 tons, 
against a permissible quota of 15,188 
tons, or 1,379 tons above quota. The 
excess, it should be noted, was obtained 
during the wintering period when pro- 
duction is always lower. 

Whatever the chances for 100% re- 
lease may be, leading estates are said to 
be arranging to increase their staff of 
coolies to the pre-slump level. Con- 
siderable activity is noted on estates 
already, for as soon as it became known 
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that exports’ for the second half of 
the year were to be 90%, many of the 
larger estates received the order to 
tap all out. 

The higher percentage of release, by 
the way, is expected to stop most of 
the coupon trading as the incentive 
to buy coupons will be largely re- 


moved. 
Rejuvenation vs. 
Replanting 


A question becoming more insistent 
here is whether rejuvenation of old 
areas is wise. Doubts have already 
been expressed in Malaya, and lately 
Ceylon planters are giving this con- 
troversial matter more attention. On 
the one hand, some planters, with an 
eye on the statement in the Rubber 
Growers’ Association report on pro- 
duction costs last year that must be 
regarded as a wasting asset with a po- 
tential economic span of only 25 to 30 
years, view with alarm the disturbing 
fact that by the end of 1935 Ceylon’s 
budded area was only a little over 
4,000 acres against 650,000 acres in the 
other rubber centers, and they urge that 
Ceylon planters make haste to remedy 
the situation by availing themselves to 
the full of the permission to rejuvenate 
20% of the planted area. 

3y the end of December, 1936, per- 
mits had been issued for replanting not 
quite 10,000 acres against the 125,000 
acres Ceylon is allowed under the inter- 
national agreement. 

Others feel that 
certain that Hevea has a useful life of 
only 25 to 30 years. Old rubber, ex- 
cept the poorest areas, could be main- 
tained in a profitable condition by suit- 
able manuring programs, they contend. 
One writer to a local paper, taking up 
this position, pointed to the heavy 
costs of cutting out old rubber and re- 
planting with budded or seedling rub- 
ber, to the loss of crop until the re- 
planted area matures, the possibility of 
severe disappointment in the results of 
planting on worn out soils. 

He wound up by saying: “ ... 
speaking as a planter, I am skeptical 
as to the final results of rejuvenation, 
forced cultivation with plants growing 
in loosened soil, manured and mulched 
year after year, a forest tree growing 


it is by no means 


under unnatural conditions; a few 
glamorous years, then the elements, 
combined with all the diseases that 


Hevea is heir to, will see the gradual 
breaking up of our rejuvenated clear- 
ings.” 

Another showed that if Malaya, 
Netherland India, and Ceylon cut down 
the permissible 20%, the total deficit 
in the productive area would be 1,360,- 
If other countries followed 
su:'t, the total areas cut out would be 
1,500,000 and the 
reduction in potential 


QUO acres. 


conse- 
output 


about 
quent 


acres, 


would be around 295,000 tons. So far 
there does not seem to be much danger 
of such a deficit as Ceylon and Malaya 
especially have cut out only a small 


part of the area allowed; even Nether- 
land India, where replanting has been 
much more active, has by no means 
utilized to the full the permission to 
replant. It is well to real'ze, however, 
that one of the reasons for this lag has 
been the shortageof funds to carry 
out a replanting program; and now 
that rubber prices are remunerative 
and estate finances have improved, 
there may be a considerable spurt in 
replanting, that is in so far as labor 
conditions permit. We have never re- 
garded rejuvenation with much favor 
and hold that it would be wiser and 
more farseeing of the regulation com- 
mittee to permit a certain amount of 
new planting to estates having suitable 
land available. 


Anatomical Use of Latex 
Bulletin of 


A recent issue of the 

the Rubber Growers’ Association con- 
tains an abstract from a monograph by 
Dr. W. C. Osman Hill, of the Anatomy 
Department, Ceylon Medical College, 
on the use of rubber latex in anatomi- 
cal procedures, which originally ap- 
peared in the Ceylon Journal of Science 
for February 10, 1937. Dr. Hill refers 
to work carried out in 1928 by D. R. 
R. Burt, of University College, Co- 
lombo, with rubber latex as an injec- 
tion mass and states that for some time 
he has experimented also with latex in 
various anatomical procedures. Am- 
moniated latex was used. For demon- 
strating the vascular system of small 
vertebrates rubber latex is very valu- 
able as it strengthens the vessels and 
allows them to return to their normal 
positions if disturbed during the dis- 
section. It may be used alone or with 
coloring material. In cleared prepara- 
tions, as an aid in demonstrating the 
relations of vessels, etc. to the skele- 
ton, the use of rubber latex as an in- 
jection mass followed up by a clearing 
process is very valuable. In many cor- 
rosion preparations latex may be em- 
ployed with advantage instead of paraf- 
fin wax. Any cavity or passage may 
be filled with latex and the specimen 
thereafter immersed in weak acetic acid. 
The latex is thus coagulated and may 
be removed by dissection or released 
by decalcification of surrounding bone as 
circumstances require. In this way ac- 
curate casts of the interior of such 
cavities as maxillary antrum have been 
made. A careful: study of the internal 
structure of bones is possible, and a rub- 
ber “negative” of any bone can be pre- 
pared by the same method. 








MALAYA 
Labor Stabilization 


serious 





About mid-March a strike 
broke out among Chinese estate labor- 
ers. The trouble started in Selangor, 
soon spread to Negri Sembilan, and had 
itself felt in Malacca 
Altogether about 


begun to make 


before it was settled. 
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3,000 men were out and 44 rubber es- 
tates were affected. The coolies for 
months had been asking for an increase 
in wages, which admittedly were out 
of proportion to the price of rubber 
prevailing for some time. Planters 
put their men off repeatedly with the 
explanation that the rise in price was 
temporary and that it would be hard 
to reduce wages again when prices fell. 
The coolies finally lost patience and 
struck. However, all is quiet again 
now that the wages of the Chinese 
coolies have been raised to an average 
of 80 Straits cents a day. At the same 
time the United Planting Association 
of Malaya decided at a meeting in 
Kuala Lumpur to restore wages for 
Tamil estate labor to the pre-slump 
level of 50 cents a day for men and 
40 cents a day for women. 


Plantation Development 


Chermang Development Ltd., is 
rather a unique enterprise. It was 
started jointly several years ago by a 
number of rubber companies interested 
in budded rubber and has been planted 
wholly with proved clones under the 
most approved methods. Up to the end 
of December, 1936, the total expendi- 
ture on development was $465,895 
(Straits currency), and it is estimated 
that when the entire present planted 
acreage reaches maturity, the total de- 
velopment cost (exclusive of outlay on 
buildings, machinery, etc.) will not ex- 
ceed $350 per planted acre, which, in 
view of the type of material planted 
and the methods used, is considered 
low. While certain of the earliest areas 
are now tappable, tapping on a com- 
mercial scale has not yet been started. 
The quota for 1936 was 30,087 pounds, 
which it did not pay to harvest, and 
while the amount for 1937 has been 
fixed at 269,084 pounds, it is planned 
to wait until 1938 before beginning reg- 
ular tapping; meanwhile, however, ex- 
perimental tapping will be undertaken. 


Small Holdings 


The production of rubber on small 
holdings under 100 acres came to 131,- 
887 tons in 1936 against 135,499 tons the 
year before. This lower figure was 
largely due to decreased tapping in the 
first and second quarters of 1936, espe- 
cially in the Federated Malay States. 
The 1936 output from these states was 
almost 5,000 tons under the 1935 total. 
The Straits Settlements figure showed 
a decrease of about 750 tons, but the 
Unfederated Malay States made an in- 
crease of almost 2,000 tons. The total 
area out of tapping on small holdings 
came to 334,095 acres or 30%. The 
percentage of untapped rubber was 
lowest in Singapore, 1%, and highest in 
Negri Sembilan where not less than 
62% of the area of 86,274 acres was 
out of tapping; Selangor came next 
with 44% out of 133,295 acres untapped. 
Two hundred acres were budded on 
small holdings in Johare. 
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Patents and Trade 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,075,486. Vulcanizer. H. A. Van Dyke, 
Grove City, 3: was 
2,075,507. Means for Making Printing 


Plates. ©. B. Crowell, assignor to 


Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd., both of To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. 

2,075,636. Matrix. T. C. Browne, Hins- 
dale, Ill. 

2,075,705. Vulcanizer, J. C. Crowley, 
Cleveland Heights, assignor to Dill 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, both in O. 

2,076,412. Golf Ball Mold. J. M. Old- 


ham, assignoer to L. A. Young, both 
of Detroit, Mich. 

2,076,565. Ball W.nding Machine. H. 
N. Huse, Providence, R. I. 

2,077,492. Apparatus for Latexing 
Cords. N. J. Ritzert, assignor to 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., both of 
Dayton, O. 

2,077,/52. Form for Inflatable Articles. 
R. R. Frissell, assignor to Barr Rub- 
ber Products Co., both of Sandusky, O. 

2,077,790. Device for Printing on 
Cu.ves. 1. Hakog:, Nagoya, Japan. 

2,078,093. Apparatus for Making Foot- 
wear. J. M. Miller and A. R. Davis, 
both or Hudson, Mass., assignors, 
by mesne assignments, to United 
Siates Kubber frroaucts, Inc., New 


York, N. Y. 
Dominion of Canada 


365,269. Cement Sole Attaching Ma- 
chine. S. Gordy, Montreal, b. Q. 
365,3/5. Vulcanizing Apparatus. Dun- 


lop Tire & kKuvber Goods Co., 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of H. 
Wilishaw, T. Norcoss, and F. G, 
Broadbent, co-inventors, all of Bir- 
mingham, England. 


United Kingdom 


455,054. P-le 
Harvey, Lhornfield, and E. T. 
vey, bradrord. 

455,175. Saw Machines. Stechschneider 
Ges., Berlin, Germany. 

455,286. Cable Machine. Siemens & 
Halske A. G., Berlin, Germany. 

455,289. Circular Looms, British Cela- 
nese, Ltd., London, and F. C. Hale, 
c/o British Celanese, Ltd., Spondon. 

455,931. Knitting Machine. G. Black- 


Fabric Looms. Por. 
Har- 


burn & Sons, Ltd., Nottingham, and 
Je Towers, Ruddington. 
Germany 
644,359. Vulcanizing Press. Summit 


Mold & Machine Co., Akron, 
Si 
3erlin. 
544,364. Looping Machine. Continental 
Gummi-Werke A. G., Hannover. 


PROCESS 

United States 

oe Device for Sheet 
G. Copeman, assignor to 


ge tio so Co., both of 


Mich. 


OeoU: 
Represented by B. Kugelmann, 





2,075,178. 
Rubber. 
Copeman 
Flint, 





2,075,189. Crinkled Rubber. J. J. Gal- 
ligan and W. J. Robinson, both of 
Providence, R. I., assignors to United 


States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, N..Y. : 
2,075,835. Coated Paper. A. L. Spaf- 


ford, assignor, by direct and mesne 
assignments, of one-half to Wood 
Conversion Co., both of Cloquet, 
Minn., and one- -half to Paper Service 
Co;,. Cincinnats, ©. 

2,075,967. Sheet Material. M. J. Vit- 
tengl, Fairfield, Conn., assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,076,079. Milk Bottle Caps. J. R. Gam- 
meter, assignor of one-half to S. G. 
Gammeter, both of Akron, O. 

2,076,270 and 2,076,271. Covered Elastic 
Thread. T. Harris, Providence, R. I., 
assignor to Harris Textile Machinery 
Corp., a corporation of R. 

2,076,781. Thermoplastic Compositions. 
H. Jacobsen (now by judicial decree 
to H. Jenett), Englewood, N. J., as- 
signor to Celanese Corp. of America, 
a corporation of Del. 

2,076,846. Rubber Bonded Abrasive 
Wheel. P. Johanson, Boylston, as- 
signor to Norton Co., Worcester, 
both in Mass. 

2,076,949. Synthetic Latex Products. 
J. E. Kirby, assignor to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,077,300 and 2,077,301. Packaging 
Cheese. A. Abrams and C. L. Wag- 
ner, both of Wausau, and B. F. Davis, 
Arena, assignors to Marathon Paper 
Mills Co., Rothschild, all in Wis. 

2,077,514. Elastic Fabric. J. T. Calla- 
han, Waban, assigner to Archer Rub- 


ber Co., Milford, both in Mass. 
2,077,617. Rubber Products. P. J. S. 
Cramer, Chesieres Lur Ollon, Swit- 


zerland, assignor to Sepat, S. A. 
Luxembourg. 

2,077,785. Removing Rubber’ from 
Metal. G. B. Watkins, assignor to 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., both 
of Toledo, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


365,097. Microporous Rubber. Domin- 
ion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. 
Q» sg ignee of E. Hazell, New York, 

OM sss PNy 
365, 367° Rubberized Fabric. 


Canadian 


Industries I.td., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of E. P. Dunham and W. S. 
Gocher, co-inventors, both of Fair- 


field, Conn., U. S. A. 
365,569. Rubber Molded Article. Nes 


Coffey, Rhos-on-Sea, North Wales. 
365,692. Elastic Fabric. International 

latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 

Port, Channel Islands, assignee of 


M. ol a Jackson Heights, N. 
bs ges OE 


ince Kingdom 


440,410. Treating Sewing Threads. W. 
Hughes, 
455,138. 
lay, Bedford. 
455,193. 


Southend-on-Sea. 


Sponge Rubber. J. A. Tala- 


Plastic Composition. Soc. 





Marks 


D’Esploitation Des Cables Electriques 
Systeme Berthoud, Borel & Cie, and 


J. Borel, both of Cortaillod, Switzer- 
land. 
Germany 
643,565. Coating Hot-Cured Rubber 


Articles with an Alkyd Resin Com- 
pound. Deutsche Dunlop Gummi-Co. 
A. G., Hanau, a.M. 

643,939. Catheters. Rusch A. 
mershausen b. Stuttgart. 


CHEMICAL 
United States 


2,075,251. Sulphonated Rubber Hydro- 
halide. H. A. Winkelmann, Chicago, 


G., Rom- 





Ill., assignor to Marbon ( /Orp., a cor- 
poration of Del. 

2,075,253. Hydrohaligenated Rubber. 
H. A. Winkelmann and E. W. Mof- 
fett, both of Chicago, IIl., assignors 


to Marbon Corp., a corporation of 
Del. 
2,075,254. Sulphonated Rubber Hydro- 


halide. H. A. Winkelmann, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Marbon Corp., a cor- 
poration of Del. 

2,075,255. Rubber Hydrochloride. FE. 
Fuelnegg,’ Evanston, Ill., and E. W. 
Moffett, Gary, Ind., assignors, by 
mesne assignments, to Marbon Corp., 
a corporation of Del. 

2,075,549. Antioxidant. W. L. Semon, 
Silver Lake Village, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,076,112. Chewing Gum. J. O. Barker, 
assignor to Sweets Laboratories, Inc., 
both of New York, Pel 

2,077,133. Sulphonated Rubber. R. L. 
Sibley, Nitro, W. Va., assignor, by 
mesne cage ae to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. Louis, Mo. 

2,077,400. Mohaamasokee Composi- 
tion. J. H. Collins, Buffalo, N. Y., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, tu 
E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,077,502. Rubber Preservat've. I 
Williams, Woodstown, and W. A. 
Douglass, Penns Grove, both in N. 
J., and A. M. Neal, assignors to E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
both of Wilmington, Del. 


Dominion of Canada 


365,394. Age Resister. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of A. M. 
Clifford, Stow, O., both in the 
Be so A 

365 457. Transparent Rubber Film. 
Marbo Products Corp., Chicago, as- 
signee of M. Gebauer-Fuelnegg, 
Evanston, both of Ill, executrix of 
the estate of E. Gebauer-Fuelnegg, 
deceased, and E. M. Katz and E. W. 
Moffett, both of Gary, Ind., all in the 
U. S. A., co-inventors with E. Ge- 
bauer-Fuelnegg, deceased. 


United Kingdom 


455,217. Paints and Lacquers. W. J. 
Tennant, London. (Henkel & Cie, 
Ges., Holthausen, Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many). 
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455,320. Coloring Rubber. 
Chemical Industry in Basle, 
Switzerland. 

455,328. Coating Composition. 
Celanese, Ltd., London. 

455,444. Accelerators. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 

455,495. Coating Composition. Wing- 
foot Corp., Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 

455,533. Latex Coating Composition. 
G. S. May, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

455,538. Adhesive Coating Composi- 


Soc. of 
Basle, 


British 


tions. E. Stern, London. 

455,564. Accelerators, United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of L. Meuser, Naugatuck, 
Conn., both in the U. S. A. 

455,597. Rubber Scrap Plasticizing. H. 


Voss, R. Fromm, and J. Mau, trading 
as Lehmann & Voss & Co., all of 
Hamburg, Germany. 

455,641. Coating yang — 
Products Corp., Chicago, U. 

455,644. Accelerators, hy in. 
ical Industries, Ltd., London, and J. 
G. Moore, Runcor'i. 

455,655. Molding Compound. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London. 
455,674. Rubber Coagulant, Metallges, 
Akt.-Ges., Frankfurt a.M., Germany. 
455,694. Rubber Composition. British 
Celanese, Ltd., and W. H. Moss, both 

of London. 


455,735. Latex Lubricant. Standard 
Oil nest Co., Linden, N. J., 
a, 3 

455,740. hades Material. Allige- 
meine Elektricitats Ges., Berlin, 
Germany. 

455,762. Pigmented Compositions. H. 
A. Gardner, Northwest, Wash., 
i. S: A, 

455,779. Rubber Substitute. K. W. 
Posnansky and C. Sandvoss, trading 


as Alexander & Posnansky, Dr., all 
of Berlin, Germany. 

455,820. Plasticizing Compounds. 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
v. S. A. 


Germany 


Low Viscosity Rubber Solu- 
J. R. Geigy A. G., Basle, Swit- 
Represented by A. Kring, 


643,802. 
tions. 
zerland. 
Berlin. 

644,310. Hardening Surfaces of Rubber 

Goods. International Latex Proces- 

ses, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel 

Islands. Represented by R. and M. 

M. Wirth and C. Weihe, all of Frank- 

furt a.M., and T. R. Koehnhorn. 


GENERAL 
United States 


20,316 (Reissue). Tire. A. H. Nellen, 
Merion, assignor to Lee Rubber & 
Tire Corp., Conshohocken, both in 
Pa. 


2,075,029. Flush Valve. G. C. Duncan, 
Jr., Los Angeles, Calif., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Duncan No- 


noise Valve & Bowl Co., Inc., a cor- 
poration of Calif. 
2,075,134. Congratulation Card. J. Rei- 


Hamm, Germany. 
J. Rose, Mount 


ROW. 


mann, 
2,075,229. Foot Pad. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
2,075,249. Container Closure. 
Wilson, New York, N. Y. 
2,075,327. Horticultural Tape. A. 
Abrams, C. L. Wagner, and G. W. 
Forcey, all of Wausau, assignors to 
Marathon Paper Mills Co., Roths- 


child, all in Wis. 


2,075,413. Body Brush. H. L. Welker, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

2,075,432. Shoe. E. W. Dunbar, Hud- 
son, assignor to Cambridge Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, both in Mass. 

2,075,448. Husking Roller, W. O. 
Lundquist and R. W. Ma Comb, both 
of Cherokee, Iowa. 


2,075,550. Glove. E. S. Smith, Ra- 
venna, 

2,075, 577. Syringe. C: J. Gerhardstein, 
Sandusky, O 


2,075,649. Exercising Device. W. P. 
Knight, Danvers, Mass. 

2,075,714. Anchorage. W. W. Hamill, 
Four Oaks, England. 

2,075,760. Ankle Protector. R. Hesse, 
Pawtucket, R. I., assignor to Ever- 
lastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass. 

2,075,796. Collapsible Bed. R. B. 
Baker, Park Ridge, III. 

2,075,945. Rubber Sheet Material. V. 
H. Hurt, Naugatuck, Conn., assignor 
to United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,075,964. Grooming Device. A. J. 
Teigeler, Rutherford, N. J. 

2,076,019. Tie Plate. A. F. Fifield, St. 
Catharines, Ont., Canada, assignor to 


American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleve- 
land, O. , 
2,076,034. Engine Mounting. G. W. 


Lampman, Pontiac, assignor to Gen- 


eral Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
2,076,107. Shoe Construction, J. J. 
White, assignor to Florsheim Shoe 


o., both of Chicago, III. 

2,076,122. Floor Covering. G. F. Dur- 
yee, assignor to Ohio Rubber Co., 
both of Willoughby, O. 

2,076,142. Refrigerating Device. R. 
Gaschke, E. Orange, N. J. 

2,076,169. Foundation Garment. H. 
Wipperman, assignor to H. W. Gos- 
sard Co., both of Chicago, III. 

2,076,272. Elastic Cord. T. Harris, 
Providence, R. I., assignor to Harris 
Textile Machinery Corp., a corpora- 


tion of R. I. 

2,076,273. Elastic Thread. T. Harris, 
Providence, R. I., assignor to Harris 
Textile Machinery Corp., a corpora- 
tion of R. I. 

2,076,350. Elastic Fabric. L. Roques, 


assignor to L. Roques and G. Ar- 
rachequesne, all of Paris, France. 

2,076,501. Separable Fasteners. J. L. 
Larroque, Rouen, France, assignor to 
Hookless Fastener Co., a corporation 
of Pa. 

2,076,729. Latex Treated Tubing. J. 
A. Kennedy, Pawtucket, R. I., as- 
signor to Anaconda ‘Wire & Cable 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


2,077, 299, Surgical Wrapping. A. 
Abrams, C. L. Wagner, and G. W. 
Forcey, all of Wausau, assignors to 


Marathon Paper Mills Co., Roths- 
child, all in Wis. 

2,077,396. Moistureproof Material. W. 
H. Charch, Buffalo, and A. Hersh- 
berger, Kenmore, both in N. Y., as- 
signors, by mesne assignments, to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,077,453. Therapeutical Appliance. R. 
W. Albright, assignor to American 
Anode, Inc., both of Akron, O 

2,077,864. Hose Coupling. ie... ae. 
Tompkins, assignor to Scovill Mfg. 
Co., both of Waterbury, Conn. 

2,077,998. Multiply Latex-Treated Pa- 
per. F. W. Humphner, Oak Park, 
assignor to Mid-States Gummed Pa- 
per Co., Chicago, both in III. 

2,078,015. Pneumatic Tire. A. E. Per- 
kins, Fairfield, Idaho. 


365,393. 





India Rubber World 


2,078,059. Handwheel Cover. R. H. 
Churchill, Chicago, Il. 

2,078,141. Inflatable Ball. J. Hesper, 
Cordba, Argentina, assignor to 


Sheahin, Washington, D 
2,078,172. Coated Film. A. Abrams, 
W. Forcey, and G. J. Brabender, 
all of Wausau, assignors to Marathon 
Papers Mills Co., Rothschild, all in 


Wis. 
2,078,184. Bathing Trunks. J. Russell, 
assignor to United Elastic Corp., 


both of Easthampton, Mass. 
Dominion of Canada 


365,011. Shoe. A. G. McKinnon, 
Montreal, P. Q., and N. L. Davis, 
Kitchener, Ont., co-inventors. 

365,031. Diving Dress. Austral Sub- 
marine Inventions, Ltd., Sydney, as- 
signee of E. R. Clifford, Five Dock, 
both in N. S. W., Australia. 

365,067. Braid Elastic Fabric. Narrow 
Fabric Co., West Reading, assignee 
of O. E. Huber, Reading, both in Pa., 
U: 5. A; 

365,175. Shoe Pad. S. B. Hooper, 
Thornton Heath, England. 

365,259. Anti-Freezing Device. R. A. 
Ernewin, Detroit, assignee of L. M. 
Beall, Dearborn, Mich., U. S. A. 

Rubber Heel Lift. Wingfoot 
Corp.,Wilmington, Del., assignee of 
R. H. Waters and G. L. Younglof, 
both of Akron, O., all in the U. S. A. 

365,746. Pencil. F. W. Haack, Berlin, 
Germany. 

365,772. Fountain Pen, S. M. Sager, 
Glencoe, Ill., U. S. A. 

365,779. Eraser Device. C. A. Watrous, 
Des Moines, Iowa, U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


454,563. Casks. General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A., assignee 
of H. T. Kraft. 

454,581. Vehicle Spring Suspensions. 
Daimler-Benz Akt.-Ges., Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

454,620. Double Windows. P. Schwartz, 
lLubeck, Germany. 

454,639. Seats. W. 
Westminster. 

454,641. Cords. S. P. F. Sneed, At- 
lanta, Ga., U. S. A. 

454,669. Knitting Pins. C. Morfey, 
London. (Canfield Pe coal Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., U. A.) 

454,694. Vehicle Wheeis. ‘Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, and C. E. 
Goodyear and G. E. Sharp, c/o Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., Coventry. 

454,697. Polishing Glass. Lumiere & 
Clarte Soc. Anon Holding, Luxem- 


burg. 

454,705. Rubber Bags. International 
Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands. 

454,711. Stopping and Regulating Teeth, 
E. Singer, Vienna, Austria. 
454,714. Electric Hand Lamps. All- 
manna Svensks Elektriska Aktiebo- 

laget, Vasteras, Sweden. 

454,744. Tires. K. I. L. Anderson and 
O. G. L. Gustavsson, both of Ljusdal, 
and S. Kristoffersson, Mellansele, 
both in Sweden. 

454,769. Coated Fabrics. G. Frenkel, 
Surrey. 

454,773. Vehicle Spring Suspensions, 
G. H. Schieferstein, Berlin, Germany. 


O. Kennington, 


454,775. Heating Liquids by Electri- 
oy. ri Goldstein, New York, N. Y., 
uv, > 

454,784. ss Poultry Cages. A. 
and J. A. Proctor, Harle Syke. 
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454,809. Bottle Closure Caps. Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., U. S. A. 

454,825. Tire Valves. United States 
agg Co., New York, N. Y., U. 


pA 

454,862. Sock Suspender. P. Pugniet, 
Seine, France. 

454,884. Fastenings. J. Smith and T. 
= a. both of Aboyne, Scot- 
and, 

454,892. Saddles. A. V. Terry, Red- 

. ~- ditch. 

454,900. Stuffing Box Packing. Bude- 
rus’sche Eisenwerke, Wetzlar, Ger- 
many. 

454,909. Gas Generating Cartridges. 
Ke. Ny, Wallin, Hedensberg, 

Sweden. 


454,925. Boot Making Machines. Brit- 
ish United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Leicester. (United States Machinery 
Corp., Boston, Mass., U. S. A.) 

454,936. Vehicle Window Frames. Ac- 
cles & Pollock, Ltd., and L. B. Hen- 
derson, Birmingham. 

454,962. Sliding Clasp Fastenings. C. 
F. Longmore, Birmingham, and 
Lightning Fasteners, Ltd., London. 

455,003. Electrically Actuated Valves. 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
London. 

455,011. Ice Tray Device. Electrolux, 
Ltd., Luton, assignee of Platen-Mun- 
ters Refrigerating System Aktiebolag, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

455,027. Stoppers. Sharp & Dohme, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 

455,067. Kites. A. H. Trevor, Seattle, 
Wash. U. S.A. 

455,071. Vacuum Cleaner Brushes. 
Scott & Fetzer Co., Cleveland, O., 
U. S. A., assignees of L. W. Pardee. 

455,099. Respiratory Appliances. J. A. 
Sadd, Porton. 

455,135. Life Buoys. A. M. K. Saul, 
London, and F. L. Vaughan, Middle- 
sex. 

455,148. Shoes, Pirelli, Ltd., London, 
and G. E. Barker, Stretton. 

455,154. Trolley Poles. Accles & Pol- 
lock, Ltd., and L. B. Henderson, 
Paddock Works, both of Birming- 


ham. 

455.167. Corsets. International Corset 
Co., Aurora, Ill, U. S. A. 

455,170. Footwear Protectors. W. and 

Vorwerk, both of Wuppertal, 
Germany. 

455,186. Fountain Pens. S. M. Sager, 
Glencoe, Ill., U. S. A. 

455,203. Trawling Nets. M. A. Olesen, 
Grimsby. 

455,238. Drying Films. A. C. Banfield 
and Baird Television, Ltd., both of 
Westminster. 

455,251. Fountain Pens. W. A. Bast- 
ing, c/o R. M. Sloman, Hamburg, 
Germany. 

455,259. Batteries. C. G. Youle and S. 


Blakey, both of Millgate Works, 
Rotherham. 

455,269. Dispensing Liquids. R. Ran- 
som, London, and A. G. Berwick, 


Surrey. 

455,270. Valves. R. Ransom, London, 
and A. G. Berwick, Surrey. 

455,275. Universal Joints. V. A. Trier, 
Andre Works, London. 

455,287. Sterilizing Apparatus. J. Cald- 
well, Olton, Warwickshire. 
455,299. Windscreen Cleaners. J. Lu- 
cas, Ltd., and S. A. Mason, Birming- 

ham. 
455,311. Safety Razors. G. Taylor, 
Preston. 


455,347. Delivering Quantities of Li- 
quids. R. Ransom, London, and A. 
G. Berwick, Surrey. 

455,350. Seat Covers. Medlock Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Oldham, and B. J. Brown, 
Manchester. 

455,370. Musical Instruments. Soc. 
A.R.L. Etablissements L. Pierret & 
Cie, Paris, France. 

455,415. Automatic Couplings. Miche- 
lin & Cie, Puy de Dome, France. 
455,429. Mercury Electrode Cells. I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frank- 
furt, a.M., Germany. 
455,447. Hand Lamps. G. A. King, 

Devon. 

455,503. Hats. G. F. Farr, Luton. 

455,517. Arch Supports. A. E. Hollo- 
way, Worthing. 

455,529. Hats. H. H. J. Haley, Lon- 


55,545. Preserve Tins. G. Scandola 
and Conservenfabrik St. Gallen Akt.- 
Ges., both of St. Gallen, Switzerland. 

455,582. Book Supports. J. R. Isberg, 
Uttran, Sweden. 

455,608. Golf Clubs. J. F. Robertson, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

455,615. Stuffing Box Substitutes. V. 
A. Trier, Andre Works, London. 
455,639. Coated Webs. A. Abbey, Lon- 
don. (Carborundum Co., Niagara 

Rallis N., ¥,. Us S.A) 

455,653. Corsets. R. T. Allis, Spring- 
field, Mass., U. S. A. 

455,660. Toy Vehicles. Lionel Corp., 
New York, N. Y., U:; S.A, 

455,682. Loud Speakers. O. Christen- 
son, Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 

455,715. Exhaust, Etc. Hoover, Ltd., 
Greenford, assignees of D. G. Smelie. 

455,830. Tires. A. H. Stevens, Lon- 
don. (General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., U. S. A.) 

455,834. Vibration Dampers. A. Rosen- 
berger, Pforzheim, Germany. 

455,855. Exhaust, Etc. Hoover, Ltd., 
Greenford. (Hoover Co., North Can- 
ton. ©. US. A:) 

455,900. Vacuum Cleaner Agitators. 
Air-Way Electric Appliance Corp., 
‘Toledo; ©; U. S.A. 

455,938. Bottles. Columbia Rope Co., 
Auburn, N. Y., U. S. A., assignees of 
K. H. Bowen. 

455,946. Milking Pails. S. J. Marsh, 
Dorset. 

455,950. Vehicle Wheels. G., G., and 
G. Gianetti, all of Saronno, Italy. 
455,955. Spring Suspensions. Soc. Tu- 

bauto, Seine, France. 

455,959. Saddles. P. Rafferty, Killa- 
loe, Co. Clare, Irish Free State. 
455,962. Exhaust, Etc. Hoover, Ltd., 
Greenford. (Hoover Co., North Can- 

ton, ©), U;S:; AS) 

455,965. Valves. H. H. Schulz, and 
A. G. Products, Ltd., both in London. 

455,988. Motor Supports. Manlove, 
Alliott & Co., Ltd. Bloomsgrove 
Works, and W. Gillespie, both in 
Nottingham. 

455,992. Batteries. W. W. Puffett, 
c/o India Rubber, Gutta Percha & 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., and In- 
dia Rubber, Gutta Percha, & Tele- 
graph Works Co., Ltd., London. 

455,997. Valves. B. Hoflinger, Berlin, 
Germany. 

456,004. Wall Plugs. 
Chigwell. 

456,037. Wearing Apparel. J. Schramm, 
Berlin, Germany. 

456,071. Cables. Pirelli-General Cable 
Works, Ltd. London, and J. L. 
Bishop, Southampton. 


W. W. Hamill, 
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456,077. Seats and Mattresses. B. S. 
Davies and Sorbo, Ltd., both of Sur- 
rey, and H. Ambrose and Len, Ltd., 
both of Maidstone. 


456,079. Insoles. E. Frei, Zurich 
Switzerland. ; 
456,172. Electric Brooders. J. Bee 
Hambleton. ; ; 
456,187. Mounting Motors.  Borsig 


Maschinenbau Akt.-Ges., A. and C. 
_Geissen, all of Berlin, Germany. 
456,189. Windscreen Cleaners, © Trico 
Products Corp. Buffalo, N. Y 
i Ss. 
456,194. Arch Supports. A. W. Par- 
fitt, London. (Excelsior Shoes. Inc 
Portsmouth, 0, U.S.A) 7” 
456,198. Batteries. Koehler Mfg. Co 
Marlboro, Mass, U. S. A. are 
456,200. Tees. M. Hornibrook, Seine 
_Inferieure, France. 
456,201. Carpet Sweepers. A. H. Ste- 
vens, London. (Bissell Carpet Sweep- 
ee Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., U. SAS) 
456,255. Traveling Rugs. J. E. Pollak 
London, (Herpich Sohne, C. A., Ber- 
_lin, Germany.) 
456,280. Paper Making Machines, M 
_O. Neilson, Ottawa, Canada. é 
456,294. Tires. Wingfoot Corp., Wil- 
_mington, Del., U. S. A. 
456,322. Book Supports. 
_sen, Taastrup, Denmark. 
456,330. Rubber Springs. Auto Union 
_Akt.-Ges., Chemnitz, Germany. 
456,333. Hose Connections. ~ British 
Vacuum Cleaner & Engineering Co. 
Ltd. and W. J. Frame, both of 
London. 


O. E. Peter- 


456,340. Cables. Okonite C i 

whue s. 0., Passaic, 
456,409. Feeding Webs. fa 

+ - Jagenberg- 

Werke Akt.-Ges., Dusseldorf, on 
_many, ah ; 
456,427. Printing Surfaces. O. Clot 
_Seine, France. 
456,454. Resilient Supports. P. C. A. 


_M. D’Aubarede, Rhone, France. 
456,476. Universal Joints. E. Bugatti 
_Bas-Rhin, France. 
456,477. Pencils. I. Hersinhod, Berlin 
Germany. 
456,492. Inflating Valves. 
_Hoorn, Holland. 
456,495. Motor Vehicles. Daimler-Benz 
_Akt.-Ges., Stuttgart, Germany. 
456,497. Undergarments. Innes, Hen- 
derson & Co., Ltd., and T. Hender- 
son, both of Victoria Mills, Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland. 
456,503. Hydraulic Presses. H. Sha- 
_vinsky, London. 
456,509. Dry Pottery. J. Wedgwood & 
Sons, Ltd., Stroke-on-Trent, and C. 
[.. Wedgwood, Eccleshall. 


D. Hage, 


456,524. Hair Waver. P. Sartoery. 
_London, : 
456,539. Belt Fastenings. H. Redfern, 
Manchester. 


456,549. Bathing Appliances, 
ons, London. 

456,559. Tennis Appliances. J. W. An- 
drew, Auburn, Victoria, Australia. 

456,575. Treatment of Growing Plants, 
G. N. Bunyard, Kent. 

456,580. Liquid Fuel 
Prizeman, Devon. 

456,615. Trusses, 
mingham., 

456,626. Tire Deflation Indicator. F. 
Schwien, Berlin, Germany. 

456,645. Fountain Pens. J. L. Hoyle, 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. : 
456,659. Cables. Okonite Co., Passaic, 

WN. 5. U.S: & 


P. Ly- 


Burners. F. 


J. E. Bowen, Bir- 
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456,075. Spring Suspensions. T. FE. C 
Hirst, Coventry. 

456,742. Sanding Apparatus. L. Single- 
ton, Bury. 

456,752. Spring Suspensions. O. D. 
North, Chelsea, and P. G. Hugh and 
Scammell Lorries, Ltd., London 

456,787. Suction Cleaners. \ir-Way 


Electric Toledo, i)... 
Uo S.A 

456,790. Hose Pipes. 
london (Harburger 
Fabrik Phoenix Akt 
burg, Harburg, Germany.) 

456.797. Closet Seats. I. Salvoni, New 
York N.Y... U; 3S: A 

456,837. Oscillographs. H. Von 


tel, Ber Germany 


Appliance Corp., 


W. W. Triggs, 
Gummiwaren- 


W ilhelms- 


Ges., 


Har 


456,857. Balls. J. H. Parkin, Harro- 
gate, and W. Leach, Shipley 

456,884 Kinematograph Apparatus. 
sritish Thompson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
London. (Allgemeine Elektricitats- 


Ges., Berlin, Germany.) 


456,896. Apparatus for Shaping Hats. 


G. D. W Caulfield, Victoria, Aus 
tralia 

456,902. Printing Surfaces. PB. Wale, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A 

456,908. Cellulose Tubes. Celluloid 
Corp., Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 

456.948. Inhalers. S. G. Catt, London 

456.956. Trunks. K. Zejda, Prerov, 
( zechosl Vania 

456,984. Vacuum Cleaners. A. J. Holt, 
Middlesex 

456,985. Grind'ng Tools. W. J. Ten- 
nant, london (Carborundum Co., 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., U. S. A.) 
456,990. Refrigerators. Rk. Hallwood, 
Coventry 


Germany 

642,486. Closure for Water Bottles, 
Etc. Continental Gummiwerke, A.G., 
Hani Vet 

642,669. Rubber Cover for Heels and 
Soles. H. Dresing and H. Thies, 
both of Wesermunde-Lehe. 

642,670. Heel and Sole. J. Delclos 
Mollera, Barcelona, Spain Repre 
sented by G. Breitung and H. Marsch, 
both of Berlin 

643,494. Tennis Balls. Deutsche Dun- 

p Gummi-Co. A. G., Hanau a.M 

643,576. Block Belt. E. Siegling, Han- 
nover., 

643,847. Wheel. Eisenwerk Weserhutte 


A. G., Bad Oeynhausen. 


44,269 Heel Hitzler, Leonburg, 
Wurtt. 
644,362 Collar Button. F. Wente, 


Mannheim. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


343,761. Ski-O-Twill. Cut piece goods 
with elastic thread. Passaic Wool- 
flex Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J. 

343,765 Truflex. Double V-shaped 
belts. Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

343,795. Spine-eez. Rubber heels. F. 
W. Goakes, Cleveland, O. 

343,840. Tourmure-lastik. Foundation 
garments and girdles. Franco Cor- 
set Co., New York, N. Y. 

343.985. Lin Lined. Fire hose. Amer- 


ican Fire Hose Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
343,993. S RO. Oil for processing 
and treating rubber. Barrett Co., 


New York, N. Y. 


344,046. Conforma. 
B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 


344,049. Cenex. Compositions consist- 
rubber 


ing largely of concentrated 
latex. United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, N. z. 

344,050. Penguin. Raincoats. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

344,056. Fannyette. Seat cushions. 
Virginia Rubbertex Corp., Bedford, 
Va 

344,059. Marbon. Adhesives. Marbon 
Corp., Chicago, Il. 

344,066. Tres Secrete. Corsets, girdles, 
etc. la Resista Corset Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn } 

344,276. Representation of a spool of 
elastic yarn and the word: “Filatex” 
underneath. Elastic yarn.  Filatex 
Corp., New York, N. Y 


344,329. Representation of an elephant, 


Golf balls Frank H. Cavignac-As- 
sociates, Glendale, L. [.. N. Y. 
344.407. Ever-Nu. Liquid rubber clean- 


ser and renewer. A. M. Ladd, doing 
business as Ever-Nu Laboratories, 


Los Angeles, Calit. 

344,423. Kaysam Erasers. Rubber- 
Gel Products Corp., N. Quincy, Mass. 

344,446. Nursrite. Nipples. Cilcoon 
Lore. Detroit, Mich. 

344,519. Representation of a crown and 
the words: “Golden Crown” under- 


neath. Tennis racquets and balls. Wal- 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mold lubricant. C. 
business as Stan- 
both of Akron, O. 


Druggists’ sun- 


green 
344,546. Lubrex. 
J. Harwick, doing 
dard Chemical Co., 
344,615. Femi-care. 


dries. J. A. Kirk, Detroit, Mich. 

344,663 Essar. Crude rubber. H. 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

344,706. Cog Belt. V-type belts. Day- 
ton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
345,036. Santoflex. Antioxidants. Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


345,043. Spool of elastic yarn forming 
the word “Filatex” underneath. Elas- 
tic threads. Filatex Corp., New York, 


N. ¥ 
345,114. YK L. Tires. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubb« & = Akron, ©), 
345,115. Rayotwist. Tires. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
345,165. General Allgrip. Tires. Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
345,253 Orthotex. JLiquid latex for 
chiropodists. E. C. Meldman, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 60) 


ards). National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Dtive, Chicago, III. 
This 16-page pamphlet, a compilation 


of experience in accident prevention, is 
the first of a series of pamphlets being 
published on the subject groups: A. 
Accelerators, Antioxidants, and Dry 
Organic Compounds; B. Dry Inorganic 
Compounds; C. Gums, Resinous Ma- 
terials, and Waxes; D. Liquids and 
In addition to the listing in 
four groups according to their toxicity, 
this pamphlet presents an alphabetical 
classification in which the compound or 
chemical is described as to: 1. origin, 
identification, and chemical character- 
istics; 2, general use in the industry; 


3ases. 





Sanitary belts. I. 





[India Rubber World 


3. health hazards and any suggestions, 
if necessary, to reduce or eliminate such 
hazards. This pamphlet is a revision 
of an original pamphlet prepared from 
a paper given by L. J. D. Healy, then 
technical superintendent of The Fisk 
Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wis., before the 
Rubber Section during the Sixteenth 
Annual Safety Congress (1927). In 
December, 1929, INpIA RupBBER WorLp 
published the listing according to toxi- 
city covering the greater portion of the 
materials included in this pamphlet. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


“Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the A.S.T.M. Held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., June 29 to July 
3, 1936.” Vol. 36. American Society for 


Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrated with sub- 
ject and author indices. Each part 
costs: $5.50 in stiff paper cover; $6 


cloth; and $7 half leather. 
Part I (1,245 pages) contains the re- 


ports of 45 standing committees and 
includes 115 tentative’ specifications 
and test methods. There are extensive 
reports on ferrous and non-ferrous 


metals as well as ceramic and concrete 
materials. Some of the reports deal 
with rubber products for friction tapes 
Other reports cover 
tension 


and insulated wire. 
accelerated aging, 
testing, and compression set of vulcan- 
ized rubber. 

Part II (846 pages) contains the 
eleventh Edgar Marburg lecture by Ar- 
thur L. Day on “Developing American 
Glass” and 50 technical papers with ex- 


adhesives, 


tensive discussions following each pa- 

per. There are five papers given in 

the “Symposium on the Limitation of 
ymj 


Laboratory and Service Tests in Eval- 
Rubber Products These pa- 
deal = with tootwear, 
automotive rubber parts, belts and hose, 
and insulated wire and cables. Several 
on the subject of boiler feed 


uating , 


pers tires, 


papers 


water are included. There is also an 
extensive treatise on methods of de- 
termining gloss in connection with 


various types of materials and an arti- 
cle on the testing of organic finishes. 

“Custom House Guide.” 75th An- 
nual Edition. Custom House Guide, 
Box 7, Station P, Custom House, New 
York, N. Y. Price $15. 

Because of the inclusion of the new 
rates of duty established under the fif- 
teen reciprocal trade agreements which 
have been concluded by the United 
States with foreign nations and of the 
many revisions enacted by Congress, 
the new volume is completely revised 
this year. The alphabetical index of 
30,000 commodities has been entirely 
revised. Opposite each commodity are 
the new rates of duty. 

In the Tariff Act of 1930, included in 
the new edition, a reference note show- 
ing the reciprocal trade agreement, has 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Commodity Exchange 


TABULATED WEEK-ENp CLOSING PRICES 


Mar. May May May May 

Futures 27 1 8 15 22 
BOP. cesceeoe BREF “ieaes  cesas. “Seuss seans 
Mag GS iekas%s vee 20.04 22:45 20:85 21:03 
June soe. 2V01 - 22.53 -20:98 21.08 
Faly .s.<s0<- 26,36 21:09. 22:60 21:00 21.13 
Sept .scssass COoy 2187 22:74 21.10 21.28 
Dec Saivskes co Boa 2119. 2280- 2535 21:55 
BEG. ripen <5 os . 21.19 22.80 21.19 21.45 
A ere 21.19 22.80 21.19 21.45 
Volume per x 
week (tons).22,840 17,050 24,910 11,670 


40,690 


New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


. May 27, Apr. 27, May 27, 
Plantations 1936 1937 1937 
Rubber latex...gal. 59/60 79/80 75/76 
Paras 
Upriver fine ..... 171%4 22% 2054 
Upriver fine ..... *2134 *28 : 2634 
Upriver coarse... 11% 14% 14% 

J . "04 % * 2 #993 *>] 
Upriver coarse ... *1634 234 21 
Islands fine .....-- 18 : z 22 one 
Islands fine ....-- *2134 27 34 26 
Acre, Bolivian fine 17% 23 Zl” 
Acre, Bolivian fine *2134 *281% 27 

Seni, Bolivian fine 18% 23% Ae 
Madeira fine ..... 17% 2234 1% 
Caucho 
TIGBEL UAN %. 5/6505: 11% Ca 14% 
Upper ball........ *16Y% *22Y2 *21 
COWEP DA) 6 s.s.60.0:5 11%4 1334 14 
Pontianak 
Bandjermasin .... 6 7 o : 
Pressed block .... 12 11/30 1014/30 
Sarawak ...0006% 6 5% 9 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and 

os eR ee Ree eee 13 16 1642 
Ampar ..ceseeeees 134 17% 17 
Africans 
Rio WUUNGd 26.04: 14% a 17 

Black Kassai ..... 14% 1 17 
Prime Niger flake. 27 28 28 
Gutta Percha 
Seetta SIA sdsccns 34 11 10% 
Gutta Soh ....... 14 LS. 1634 
Red Macassar .... 1.25 1.00/1.05 1.10 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad : : 

Bolivar 0.6060 30 32 32 
Manaos block .... 27 28 27 
Surinam sheets .. 33 35 38 
Amber .ccccece 36 38 42 


*Washed and dried crepe. Shipments from 


Brazil. 


THE Commodity Exchange table 


[N 


are shown prices of representative 
future contracts on the New York 
market during the past two months. 


Since April 24 the market activity has 
been rather slow, with prices fluctuat- 
ing within narrow margins during May. 
On April 24 the price for July deliv- 
ery was 23.35¢ per pound; on May l, 
21.09¢; on May 8, 22.60¢; on May 15, 
21¢; and on May 22, 21.13¢ per pound. 
Prices for delivery throughout the 
year showed a variation of only 0.42¢ 
as a maximum, 

If the German tax of 125 marks per 
200 pounds, or roughly 22'4¢ per pound, 
becomes actually effective, it should 
serve to cut down imports to Germany 
and release some tonnage of crude for 
other countries. However this hardly 
seems reasonable, for the tax is ex- 
pected to foster the use of local syn- 
thetic rubber of which the anticipated 
German production is 1,500 tons; 
whereas reports indicate that in 1936 
Germany imported 71,793 tons and dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1937 she im- 
ported 22,620 tons, which is at the 
yearly rate of over 90,000 tons. 

According to figures released by The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., consumption of crude rubber in 
the United States during April is esti- 
mated at 51,797 long tons, 4.2% under 
the 54,064 (revised) long tons for 
March and less than 1% under the con- 
sumption of 52,031 long tons in April, 
1936. Gross imports of crude for April 
were 35,850 long tons, a decrease of 
31.1% under the 52,039 long tons im- 
ported during March and 11.2% under 
the April, 1936, figure of 40,770 long 


tons. The R. M. A. estimates total 
domestic stocks of crude rubber on 
hand April 30 at 174,934 long tons, 


against 191,928 (revised) long tons on 
March 31 and 277,478 (revised) long tons 
on hand Apr:] 30, 1936. Crude rubber 
afloat to United States as of April 30 
is estimated to be 72,530 long tons as 
compared with 56,994 long tons afloat 


1936 1937 





Cents per Pound 
Nh 
oO 
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New York Outside Market—Spot 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


on March 31 and 47,678 long tons on 
April 30, 1936. 

The amount of reclaimed rubber 
consumed during April is estimated at 
14,806 long tons, or the 
crude rubber consumption; while the 
reclaimed rubber production in April 
is figured at 13,884 long tons, and the 
stock on hand April 30 is put at 17,117 
long tons, or only slightly more than 
one month’s consumption. 


over 28% of 


New York Outside Market 


Factory buying has been very slow 
throughout May to date. No. 1 ribbed 
smoked sheets dropped from 22%¢ per 
pound on April 26 to 207% on April 29; 
went back up to 22%4¢ on May 8, and 
back to 207¢ May 13. Consumption 
was steady in May without any particu- 
larly significant fluctuation, 

The week-end closing prices on No. 
1 smoked ribbed sheets follow: May 1, 
21¢; May 8, 22U%4¢; May 15, 2018¢:; and 
May 22, 21%¢ per pound. 





NATIONAL SAFETY (COUNCIL REPORTED 
traffic accident death totals reduced an 
average of over 8% in 1936 by 16 states, 
the District of Columbia, and 116 cities 
of over 10,000 population outside those 
states. 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 


———April, 1937. —_—___—- 


26 27 26 2 30 1 3 4 5 6 7 8 10 11 
No.1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 221% 2214 2048 207% 21% 21 21 21f% 2144 2133 219% 2214 21% 21% 
No.2Ribbed Smoked Sheet 22 22% 2048 20% 21 2076 20% 21y% 2134 2144 2148 2234 2136 21% 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 2174 22° 204k 205 2076 2034 2034 2ley 2114 21% 2144 2214 2114 21% 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 21t$ 214§ 2056 20% 2048 204% 2048 2048 2136 21i% 21y¥5 22% 21% 21% 
No.1 Thin Latex Crepe... 253% 25% 25 24% 25 25 25 25t%e 2514 26 26% 26% 26 26 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe.. 2536 25% 253 247% 25 25 25 = = 25% 25% 26 26% 26% 26 26 
No. 1 Brown Crepe YZ 215% 20% 20% 20% 203% 20% 20k 20% 21% 21¥% 217% 20% 21 


No. 2 Brown Crepe 
No. 2 Amber......000- : 
No. 3 Amber... .ccccscees 
No. 





————— May, 1937—__—_— 


++ 


13 14 15 17 18 19 20 21 22 





21% 2076 204% 203§ 204§ 2034 204% 204% 21xy 21 yy 
14 20% 204% 2042 20th 207% 204% 204% 2043 2048 
2114 205% 2038 2043 20y5 20y— 203% 204% 204% 2043 
21% 20% 20%5 205 20y% 20¥5 20y% 203% 2044 2044 
6 25% 25% 25% 25% 26 26% 26% 26% 26% 
25% 2514 2514 25% 26 2614 26% 26% 26% 
20% 201% 20¥% 205 20%) 201% 203% 203% 20% 20% 
2085 20y; 20¢5 20 20% 20% 20% 20% 
20ye 2075 20x 20% 2036 20% 20% 20% 
2035 2075 2075 20 201%, 20% 20% 20% 

1949 20 2 2 

‘7 I 
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IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION. AND 


STOCKS 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports. Consumption, and Stocks 


Singa 
U. S. Stocks U. K.— and cal World World 
Mfgrs. Public Dealers Pro- Con- 
U.S. Importers, U.S. W: ov -. duction — 
wv... Con- Dealers, Stocks Lond Por (Net Esti- World 

Twelve Imports® sumption§ Etc.+ Afloatt tasmpeaitt Stockstt Exports)? mated} Stockst3§ 

Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
8 vncecx 469,484 453,223 355,000 47,644 134,927 62,142 1,019,200 924,141 729,391 
a 448,116 491,544 303,000 39,094 164,295 28,304 872,800 938,489 634,170 
reper 490,858 575,000 223,000 56,567 78,462 26,969 855,923 1,039,216 455,409 

1936 
Januar7z 31,292 48,631 296,683 43,870 162,107 31,195 62,726 **83,993 569,826 
February .. 35,219 36,841 293,631 46,532 157,028 38,421 64,01 68,635 572,323 
March .... 37,451 42,813 284,561 58,935 147,712 29,322 69,252 80,132 590,475 
April 40,370 52,031 277,478 47,678 140,404 32,200 60,030 85,336 527,178 
BEAY coces 35,598 50,612 262,415 48,860 130,590 26,687 68,838 90,090 $01,582 
Se seas 41,835 52,772 245,544 47,228 122,285 28,260 66,478 87,830 532,992 
July 35,880 48,250 235,850 60,343 113,386 29,493 83,850 86,698 490,074 
August 42,562 46,777 230,167 63,597 108,215 28,289 71,213 81,378 468,238 
September. 48,386 46,449 233,336 62,240 103,962 26,936 72,314 82,288 490,602 
October ... 40,920 49,637 224,000 67,825 96,625 24,593 81,756 91,602 450,560 
November... 44,296 50,433 211,480 73,691 88,781 26,761 78,355 88,742 436,657 
December.. 57,049 49,753 223,000 56,567 78:462 26.969 77.092 927289 455,409 

1937 
January ... 32,820 50,818 204,201 55,096 71,062 36,365 71,548 90,364 412,404 
February . 43,289 51,887 195,080 53,538 += 63,760 = 42,132 70,538 91,509 398,369 
March .... 52,039 54,064 191,928 56,994 52.077 42,485 102,087 102,227 437,431 
April 35,850 51,797 174,934 72,530 





* Including liquid latex. 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Para, Manaos, and afloat. 
additional absorption from U.K 
be included in yearl7 total. 


RUDE rubber consumption by 

United States manufacturers for 
April is set at 51,797 long tons, against 
54,064 (revised) long tons for March. 
April consumption shows a decrease of 
4.2% under March and is less than 1% 
under the April, 1936, figure of 52,031 
(revised) long tons, according to R. 
M. A. statistics. 

Gross crude rubber imports for April 
are estimated at 35,850 long tons, 31.1% 
under the March figure of 52,039 long 
tons and 11.2% under the 40,370 
tons imported in April, 1936. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rub- 
ber on hand April 30 are figured at 174,- 


long 


+Stocks on hand the last of the ny or year. 
§Stocks at U. S. 
§Corrected to 100% from estimate of reported coverage. 
manufacturers stocks for any month during 1936. 


tStatistical Bulletin of 
A., U. K., Singapore and Penang, 
**Not including 
The figure will 


stocks of 191,928 (revised) long tons 
and 277,478 (revised) long tons on hand 
April 30, 1936. 

Crude rubber afloat to United States 
ports as of April 30 is estimated to 
be 72,530 long tons, against 56,994 long 
tons afloat on March 31 and 47,678 long 





tons afloat April 30, 1936. 

London and Liverpool Stocks 

Tons 

Week 
Ended London Liverpoo] 
a ee eer 21,383* 27,445* 
OY By scktavcokues 21,154 27,533 
ee eer 21,405 26,352 
Be BSacscnessésces 21,336 25,862 
DE Ede seusnsnen see 21,602 25,333 
Mie 2D... fs skowcas : 21,467 25,220 
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Tire Production Statistics 


Pneumatic Casings—All Types 

















" In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
oe 9,454,985 47,232,748 46,686,545 
1935 ....--.- 8,195,863 49,361,781 50,183,129 
i ey 11,114,399 58,116,349 55,362,739 
1937 
in. Soper. 11,377,015 4,980,174 4,509,240 
Pi vaxacsess 12,307,681 5,245,894 4,370,630 
Inner Tubes—All Types 
ST Sere 9,179,893 46,227,807 45,045,495 
C—O 8,231,351 47,879,034 48,066,904 
SOUS Gssanens 10,985,273 57,247,554 54,624,321 
1937 
URS lan eigs ee op 11,100,094 4,801,186 4,390,960 
Dee Secaweee 11,733,525 5,090,504 4,536,354 
Industrial Pneumatic and Solid 
Truck, Tractor, and Trailer Tires 
In- Produc- Total ; 
ventory tion Shipments 
Veer 16,397 197,497 187,152 
TURD sion een ie 20,315 283,606 275,741 
i) SS 32,694 389,240 385,164 
1937 
Eee 47,020 37,979 40,421 
a ee Pe 42,716 40,924 
Solid and Cushions for 
Highway Transportation 
In- Produc- Total : 
ventory tion Shipments 
Sees enue ans 13,574 * * 
ED saps 11,266 4 wh 
Lo fe TA 8,908 * i 
1934 
Ss. wenebese 5,680 1,385 1,673 
ae Siecet 1,507 1,472 
Cotton and Rubber Con- 
sumpion Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
Gasoline 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 
Pounds Pounds Gallons 
1934... 196,069,495 697,558,218 17,063,298,000 
1935... 202,318,119 756,773,779 18,167,352,000 
1936... 199,546,100 754,301,443 20,242,782,000 
1937 
Jan.... 17,987,663 66,728,092 1,415,232,000 
Feb.... 18,975,305 67,185,852  1,344,000,000 





Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., fig- 
ures have been adjusted to represent 100% of 
the industry based on reports received which rep- 
resent 97% for 1934-1935 and 81% for 1936-1937. 

*Bisuree for years 1934, 1935, and 1936 in- 
cluded under Industrial Pneumatic and Solid 





stirred. After a homogeneous mixture 


934 long tons, compared with March 31 *Corrected. Truck, Tractor, and Trailer Tires. 
. we 
Incorporated Glue in Rubber Mixes 
T HAS for some years now been’ powdered or in tablet form. If glue 
recognized, says Marcel Faidutti,’ with a fairly large amount of water is 


that the addition of glue to rubber 
mixes confers certain advantages, as: 
increased resistance to alcohols and 
solvents, better resistance to abrasion, 
and greater rigidity in vulcanized rub- 
ber; while added to latex, the glue acts 
as thickener, stabilizer, and defloccu- 
lent. 

While the addition of glue to latex is 
simple enough, difficulties arise when it 
is to be incorporated into rubber mixes. 
Usually the mixing of milled rubber 
and glue is effected on hot rolls, the 
glue having first been allowed to swell 
in water, or being added in the form 

a thick syrup to which glycerine may 
or may not have been added, or again 





1936, p. 24 


1Rev. aén. caoutchouc, Dec., 





employed, dispersion is_ satisfactory 
enough, but the operation is very un- 
pleasant. On the other hand, if glue with 
a minimum of water is used, the work 
is less disagreeable, but the dispersion 
leaves much to be desired. 

Below is Mr. Faidutti’s method of 
incorporating glue in rubber by which 
he claims the above difficulties are 
obviated. 

First 100 grams of strong glue are 
allowed to swell 24 hours in 100 
grams of water; then it is melted by 
heating over a hot water bath. With 
the mixture still over the hot bath, 10 
centimeters of ammonia at 22° Bé. are 
added; then 166 grams of 60% latex are 
poured into the liquid glue while being 





is obtained, it is poured into a shallow 
mold and allowed to cool. After un- 
molding and drying, a horny product 
results which can easily be incorporated 
into rubber on an ordinary mixer. Dis- 
persion is excellent and very easily 
effected. This process can, of course, 
be modified so as to yield a product 
with different proportions of rubber 
and glue. The above formula gives a 
product with 50% of rubber and 50% 
of glue. The ammonia may be omitted. 
In this case a few lumps of coagulated 
rubber may appear, but this does not 
affect the rest of the procedure. 

Mr. Faidutti has been using this 
method since April, 1935, for making 
test mixes at the laboratory of the 

(Continued on page 93) 
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HOW WELL 
ARE YOU 2 
HANDLING 


the Reclaim and 
Smoked Sheet Odor Problem ? 


a 


As the cost of rubber rises many com- 
pounders are replacing pale crepe with re- 
claim and smoked sheets in greater and 
greater quantities. If you are among them 
you are aware of the difficult odor problem 


this situation presents. 


GIVAUDAN 
has recently developed 


PARA-DORS 


to overcome—economically and effectively 
—the odor of reclaim and smoked sheets. 
Their cost is low. They do the job at top 
efficiency. Our staff can give you experi- 
enced cooperation. Write, wire or phone for 


samples and further information. 


GIVAUDAN 


DELAWANNA, INC. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 






































Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 





Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 





Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


















































New York Cotton EXCHANGE 
CLOSING PRICES 
Mar May May 
Futures 27 1 8 
cosesere 14.22. . . 
ene nee 12.88 13.03 
Bree a l 12.91 l 8 
sii bm he 13.64 12.75 12.94 
Pre ek 13.4 12.€ 12.84 





May 
15 


New York Quotations 
May 27, 


1937 

Drills 
38-inch 
40-inch 
50-inch 
52-inch 
52-inch 
52-inch 
52-inch 
59-inch 

Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. 
§1%-inch 1.35-yard 


72-inch 1.05-yard D. 
72-inch 17.21-ounce 


MECHANICALS 


Hose and belting.........0+../ b. 
TENNIS 
§2-inch 1.35-yard .....cccceee yd. 
Hollands 
GOLD SEAL AND EAGLE 
20-inch a & Ee ee ee ere yd 
3 Sef Pee reer eer re ree re 
40-inch Ne. T2.cccscesccocee = 
RED SEAL AND CARDINAL 
TN SCOR ET ETC ER yd. 
30-inch .. cccccccccccccccccce 
40-inch . ecccccccccccce ee 
PT Tre Tilt ty. 


Osnaburgs 


40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 
37-inch 


7-ounce part waste....... 
10-ounce part waste...... 
2.42-yard ceccececscceees 


Raincoat Fabrics 
COTION 
Bombazine 60 x 64....++e++6- yd. 
Plaids 60 x 48. 


Surface prints 60 x 
Print cloth, 38%- bets “36 x 64. 


SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard.........0-. yd. 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard. 
56 x > —- cecce 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard......-eeeeeee 

SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard..........- yd. 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard..... coccee 


Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply iaried 
peeler 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 


peeier 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ‘ply Karded 
peeler 


CORD FABRICS 
23/3/3 Karded peeler, 1%” cot 


OND. nnn 04700 0.59:44600h06 05 lb. 
me fs Karded peeler, lx 
5 skh ao a ak i ee ee lb. 
23/5/3 Karded peeler,14%4” 
er ee ere = Ib. 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian ..... Ib. 
LENO BREAKER 
avd 10'4 ounce 60% 


. Karded peeler 











12% 


12Z%/. 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


WeEEK-Enb 


May 


36% 


36% 
36 


39% 


36% 
46 


-56 








~HE accompanying table of week-end 
closing prices on the New York 
Cotton Exchange shows the week-end 


change of representative futures during 
May the month-end prices for 
March and April. Spot middlings held 
close to 13.50¢ per pound from May 
to 22 in comparison with 13.85¢ on 
Up to May 22 the lowest 
13.12¢ on May 13 and the 
13.65¢ on May 6. 
sales at 13 southern markets 
in May were 40,399 bales 
as compared with 184,777 bales for the 
same days in 1936. Average prices at 
10 designated southern markets trailed 
New York middlings prices at from 
21 to 23¢ per pound. 


and 


April 20. 
price was 
highest 

Total 


during 19 days 


Was 


On April 29 the Commodity Credit 
Corp. announced that its marketing 
program jor 12¢ loan cotton will be con- 
tinued, for the time being under the 
same conditions which have existed 
heretofore. 

The government reported cotton 
consumption by domestic mills during 
April of 719,000 bales, the largest for 
any month on record with the sin- 
gle exception of March, which showed 


779,000 bales were used. In April, 1936, 
the mill consumption was 577,000 bales. 
Consumption for the first nine months 
of the cotton totaled 6,010,883 
bales, an all-time record. The world 
crop of commercial cotton this season is 
estimated by some to be approximately 
29,900,000 bales consisting of roughly 
12,300,000 bales of American and 17,- 
600,000 bales of foreign growths. 

More frequently shutdowns of fabri- 
cating mills appear to be the trend. 
It is expected that the acreage planted 
this season will be approximately 10% 
higher than during last season. 


season 


Fabries 

Cotton textile mills are exceptionally 
busy on backlog orders, and in general 
they probably will continue so during 
the summer. The demand for forward 
delivery appears to have been halted 
by conditions seemingly outside of cot- 
New business seems to 
have fallen off. While there has been 
some slight variation from April 27 
in general the fabrics have not 
suffered appreciably, but unless the 
cloth markets reconstitute themselves 
during the next two months, prices are 
likely to take their trend from raw 
material issuing from the cotton crop 
currently in growth. Cotton prices re- 
ceded somewhat, but as yet the fabrics 
do not appear .to be materially af- 
fected. During the closing days of 
May more interest appeared in the fab- 
ric market. Owing to the indefinite- 
ness as to future action toward gov- 
ernmental control over cotton growing 
and the possibility of continuous opera- 
tion of fabric mills, it is impossible at 
this time to estimate the future situa- 
tion relative to supply and demand. 


ton textiles. 


prices, 


India Rubber World 


RUBBER SCRAP 


HE market for all grades of rubber 

scrap continued very active as re- 
claimers are extremely busy. The sup- 
ply is low in comparison with the de- 
mand. Prices increased on some 
srades. No. 1 floating inner tubes went 
up 1¢ per pound; No. 2 compound tubes 
1¢¢; Red and mixed tubes %4¢. Auto 
tire carcass increased $2.50 per ton; 
black auto peelings, $1.50; and light 
gravity solid tires $6.00. Mechanical 
No. 1 red increased %¢ per 
Other types are unchanged. 


scrap 
pound, 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
May 27, 1937 a 
Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black..... Ib. $0.0114/$0.013% 
EPA Eee re 1b. 00%/ m1 
Untrimmed arctics ........ i. OI 7 O14 
Inner Tubes 
Te ee eee Ib. 14Y%/ 15 
No. 2, compound.......... lb. .0634/ .06% 
2 MRSS SS Se ee eae ib. .0634/ .06% 
BREREd CHUDES 0:05 505 00:50:00 lb. .06 / .06% 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
MORES: Sisessaassss ton 16.50 /17.00 
eee eco aent ton 23.50 /24.00 
Auto tire carcass....... ton 3090 /33.00 
Black auto peelings..... ton 24.00 /26.UU 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 32.50 /35.00 
Lagat gravity’ ..<c006sc0 ton 42.00 /45.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap ........ton 25.00 /30.00 
OSG, Bir DIKE sc icacnsccs ton 31.00 /33.00 
Garden, rubber covered..ton 16.50 /18.00 
Steam and water, soft...ton 16.50 /18.00 
a er Ib. 04%4/ .04%4 
SE eae eee 1b. 03 / .03% 
White druggists’ sundries../b. .0434/ .05 
BRDCMOUNCNS is 6 5610: 6:s:5555 0 Ib. -041%4/ .04% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber......... o 15 sf AT 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Trafalgar Sq., London, W.C.2, England, gives 
the following figures for April, 1937: 

Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 








Latex, 
Concentrated 
Latex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms 
Rubber of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
T'nited Kingdom...... 4,616 394 
United States......... 31,626 787 
Continent of Europe.. 11,936 533 
British possessions 3,160 a7 
Pe Gecaen ck oasoun 4,829 37 
Other ccuntries ...... 759 4 
DS: a5 ecce eee 56,926 1,792 
Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
Wet 
Rubber 
Dr7z (Dry 
Rubber Weight) 
From Tons Tons 
NNN. ‘nxtadaengenacneeee . 6,233 1,760 
Sen MEOOD © 655 cir 5 leiedae 2,219 242 
Tava and other Dutch islands. 558 9 
ee Te 948 ° 
British Borneo ssa heueess 288 32 
DOMED. 20200400600 Jaw eewe sos 396 8 
DR ccbacbenceesseeSousseve 1,708 395 
French Indo-China .......... 120 142 
OGEr COUNITICS ..ceccsseccee 72 6 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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Foreign Trade Information 











United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons For further information concerning the in 
quiries liste elow address United States Ve. 
Consumption 7. s. partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Year Production Consumptiont % to Crude Stocks*® Exports Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
ORB is Ua ou ae hekeae va cb ee 110,010 100,597 22.3 23,079 4,737 New York, N. ¥. 
Re A eae 122,140 113,530 22.9 25,069 5,383 — se 
—— eeritretpescenioe 150,571 133,000 23.1 19,000 77085 vesnaleenneaieamiins 
1937 No. CoM MODITY City AND COUNTRY 
NS ccnanddcsaneninwinnins 15,129 13,709 27.0 19,563 857 t2,987 Hard rubber combs, 
MAG Shick scene eanr bass 15,192 13,831 26.7 19,978 946 semi-manufactured.. Prague, Czecho- 
MGW iciiwiacnceockasgesactes 14,46 14,801 27.4 18,839 901 : slovakia 
= yee 13.884 14806 28.6 17/117 F 72,995 Rubber sole manu- 
ee ee me ae ee ni : : nat facturing machinery Manila, Philip- 
*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. ¢Corrected to 100% from estimate of reported coverage. +3.02 pine Islands 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc : euie ye eon Osan Lima, Peru 
*3,029 Crude rubber and = ©’ 
3 “re , chemicals for rubber, 
New York Quotations RICES have remained the same as textile, and paint rig 
sia il lias published in our last issue, and ow- dustries ...+++++e0. Mexico City, 
ai aii tad ing to a full listing of orders at present, *3,052 Soles, heels, and = 
Auto Tire Sp. Grav perLb. very few new orders are being taken. ,,._. Jubber in sheets.... Cairo, Egypt 
Black Select 1.16-1.18 “634 / 6% Cons tly i less eS 7 
— Select .....+..- wh 2 Saf 7 a onsequen y prices are more or 1e€ss BPP rr rere Montreal, Canada 
ee ce ” “2/ 7% nominal. Plants are working to full My h Drugeists’ —2-+ Alexandria, Egypt 
a eae siete 14) TM capacity, and with settlement of recent ,078 ruggists’ sundries —- Vene- 
- a shill cat me (e/""s labor difficulties and all plants now 43,097 Carbon black....... Grenoble, France 
. ¢ Float 1.0 1 operating, the supply should more waste poser epetnong Brussels, Belgium 
loating....e++. 00 19 9 Po sseeeee oor ‘ 
m-- a9 ene 110-112 11 /11% nearly approach the demand. $3,130 Rubberized fabrics.. Port au Prince, 
. 1.15-1.3 V4 Haiti 
fee wt Renhe dienes oe oe $3,160 Rubber bulbs and 
Miscellaneous ae: stoppers .........+. Montreal, Canada 
Mechanical Blends.... 1.25-1.50 43/5 U. S$, RUBBER MANUFACTURES EXPORTS  *3,167 Corset elastic fabrics Istanbul, Turkey 
SPUN Gp s-esncnsenenss 135-150 15 /15% were valued at $4,661,333 the first two #176 ie ae rub- Deensita: Datetaes 
The above list includes those items or ae months of 1937, against $3,735,751 the ; 
only that determine the price basis of all de- - : wat 26 on OS 2 —- : IN 2S 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer eo period 1936, a 25% on _This <saniacMaieimaiaiaimenisend 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each February trade was valued at $2,397,876, | 167 Rubber goods ...... Tokyo, Japan 
general group separately featuring characteristic 4oainst $2,263,457 for January and $1,965,- — 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 7771S eer ary, 1956. gg teney> fPurchase. $Purchase and agency. 
‘ © NJ . e 1 
Summary of Reclaimed Rubber Statistics 
United States Consumption—Long Tons’ 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
January .. : : 12,374 20,140 21,068 16,785 11,003 8,440 4,811 7,000 11,261 10,039 13,366 
February 14,424 18,670 19,829 14,918 10,800 8,332 4,363 7,646 9,374 9366 13,485 
March 13,528 20,680 20,068 15,616 12,524 7,420 3,454 9,683 10,549 8,767 15,393 
Pl cpicituspaednben 16,677 19,280 21,574 17,321 11,745 5,561 4.407 9,387 10,466 10,333 coco 
ES Rae eee 15,754 20,215 23,176 17,473 13,103 6,070 7,770 9,5 9,938 10,398 ses 
Pi shobbnccheeibanaiaek ae 15,547 18,140 18,141 14,410 13,045 7,031 9,674 9,459 8,710 11,547 cece 
PE heh atches Dab usasea ean 13,842 19,070 20,236 12,688 11,447 5,131 10,327 8,175 8,396 11,816 cece 
August 15,836 17,890 18,230 10,999 9,972 4,382 9,446 8,493 8,795 10,993 eece 
September 14,790 17,795 16,41¢ 10,480 8,932 5,235 7,862 7,024 8,774 11,170 ses 
0 eee 17,292 18,420 18,024 10,724 8,126 5,494 7,212 8,171 9,662 12,606 
NE: cecsessiuegannsse 14,876 18,380 14,742 8,816 7,492 5,234 6,335 7,775 9,084 12,029 
December 13,431 14, 320 11,089 8,449 6,812 3,968 5,951 8,284 8,521 12,984 
United States Stocks—Long Tons: 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
PE sccastaceeocrseces 25,903 21,941 24,394 24,241 20,466 21,084 16,262 24,303 22,291 26,145 31,610 
ies ae Se eos s led 27,291 20,848 23,305 24,241 18,878 21,024 16,570 23,356 22,989 28,267 32,817 
ME Rata s ocho beaten sx 27,124 19,558 22,076 24,415 18,735 22,226 15,496 25,113 20,637 29,161 30,277 
RM Dea oes 25,712 19,283 20,680 24,592 18,356 21,525 14,370 22,033 20,521 22,274 as 
SE Gu papenuseneuserewess 26,419 18,137 19,479 23,356 18,088 18,889 13,734 22,887 18,541 22,852 
June ...........+6- 25,811 18,709 17,980 24,484 18,505 16,870 13,231 23,664 17,932 22,738 
July 26,599 17,305 19,679 22,477 17,720 16,333 14,108 24,926 17,810 22,602 
August .......-.-+- 25,157 15,881 22,309 21,636 17,165 14,629 15,037 24,607 18,272 23,750 
September 23,429 17,991 24,984 20,704 7°22 05 s ‘ : f 
—< ’ 17,226 14,059 15,869 24,540 18,260 24,950 
October ....-.-.-eeeee eens 22,176 17,026 25,474 19,912 17,741 13,911 17,748 24,511 19,640 26,389 
November 21,728 22,3 26,080 22,000 57.66 14,047 19170 23,999 21,478 28,135 
December 24,980 24,785 27,464 22°000 he 4 18202 20°74¢ 23079 25.069 30.573 
Bid Prices of Auto Tire Black Select—Cents per Pound‘ 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
January 103 8% 8 7 ¢ 1 
arab se 10% 7% 8% re ¢ io 3 ; 5% : on 
Arete 10 84 g 7 \y, % 51 { 
eae 9% 814 ai A 34 a ; P| rh} ; 536 
ee neat Ccraswaaes we IY 8% 8% 7 5% 4 4 5% 5% 5 ine 
= ce béseebs canto : Hes o¥ 5% 4 4 5% 5% 5 R 
i thicns ess noew sees 0% 51 St 
couches 8% & “ 6% - ; HY sie Hp) : 
BORROMEO 2.00 ccces 83% 8 7% 6 5 5 53 5t 5 
4 2 4 rss % 
PE cibienveisesuswceen 8% 8 7% 6 5 4 5 5% 5% 5% 
PO <c2ksccesdsecscais 8% 8 7% 6 4% 4 5 5 5% 5% 
ars siincaptaiatene toe 8¥% 8 7% 6 44 4 5 5 5 5% 
- - { 
? Consolidation of figures published monthly by Inp1A RuBgBER Wor Lp. 


*Corrected to 100% from estimate of reported coverage. 


* Stocks on hand the last of each mon 
*New York Quotations as of 23rd to 28th of each month. 
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N GENERAL the demand for 

compounding ingredients has been 
steady through May, and it is expected 
that there will be a slight falling off 
during the summer months with the re- 
sumption of a strong market in the 
fall, although the future is contingent 
upon a number of conditions which 
cannot be foretold at this time. 

Carson Brack. Demand has continued 
strong, particularly to the tire trade. 
There is indication of a small increase 
even over the monthly rate during the 
first quarter and standard grade blacks 
are still estimated to be running about 
30% ahead of 1936. Production has 
been increased by many companies, and 
there appears to be no question but 
what the demand can be taken care of. 
Recent indications other than the 
higher cost of production do not point 
to higher prices such as earlier in the 
year were expected around the end of 
June. 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


LirHArGe. Demand has been light since 
the drop in prices on April 7, proba- 
bly owing to heavy buying during the 
first quarter. No price change has oc- 
curred since April 7. 

LirHopone. Business during May was 
quite good, particularly in the East, 
and is running ahead of April. Indica- 
tions are that it is considerably ahead 
of last year. Prices remained at sched- 
ule. 

RuppeR CHEMICALS. Requirements are 
holding up to a very satisfactory level, 
and it is expected that 1937 will be at 
least equal to 1936. 

Rupser Corors. The prices of raw 
materials for toners have been advanc- 
ing, and if this situation continues, the 
price of finished goods must increase; 
but the prices may soon take a down- 
ward swing. Demand has been good. 

RuBBER SOLVENTS. Demands have in- 
creased since the apparent settlement 
of labor trouble, and shipments into 








held steady at the levels of 73%%¢ to 7K¢ 
per gallon that Group 3 refiners have 
been quoting for some time. 

Srearic Acip. Demand was _ steady 
with fair requirerments for moderate 
quantities. Prices remained the same 
as in April. 

TITANIUM PIGMENTS. Compound pig- 
ments and titanium dioxide were more 
active than other opaques. In general 
the business for May compared favor- 
ably with that of April, which was con- 
siderably better than in April, 1936, and 
is expected to establish a new record for 
monthly consumption. Prices contin- 
ued steady. 

Zinc OxipeE. The purchases by the 
tire trades were good, and some re- 
placement buying of lead free and low 
strength leaded oxides has been re- 
ported at the higher prices established 
in March. The price structure remains 
the same as on April 9, when the 
higher strength leaded oxides were re- 

















Factice. The demand for rubber sub- the Akron district have been heavy. duced following the break in lead 
stitute is good, and prices are firm. Prices for standard and light grades prices. 
New York Quotations 
May 27, 1937 
Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 
Abrasive . sulphur No. 1....... bb. Santohlee Ars scot scs bec adie lb 
Pumicestone, powdered ..../b. $0. a 1$0.033%4 «| NO. 2 woes ee eeeeeeeerees = OREN eo Sdic:daia:2.a'cis aided cone Ib. 
Rottenstone, domestic ..... lb. / 03% Tetrone As ce ceeeeeeeeeees bb, ERMINE | \os.ceeecacasacs Ib. 
Silica EO. secse cease sauces ton 38. 00 — seecccccees . wn gerittisesseeeaseneee. tb. 
BOER oars cic's.05:07s ce eiee nic A ME Waccacdccncoosaanea i 
Accelerators, Inorganic Raeane iaialalsnle Stok Mania Ib. 7 
Lime, hydrated .....0000. ton 20.00 Tea eae Ib. Alkalies 
Litharge (commercial)...../b. .08% = guanidine (TPG). = Caustic Soda, flake, colum- 
ME 685. Gicin wa wivcalecnecicrg bia (400 Ib. drums).100 /b. ; ‘ 
—s — -_ « ORE eRe bPONe liquid, $0% se aa. 
 Seeneseaates [eae lb. 34 Blend B solid (700 Ib. drums).100 /bs. 2.60 / 3.00 
eee rT er rer rrr. lb, 34 Wilennee Antiscorch Materials 
. oaeeepeeneeek 1 4 VWaleanal Pe pe ate ae ee 
A332 ESS Vulcone Antiscorch T ...-+++..s0+. 1b. 
PR 5286 crc swapeeseawees 47 (2: >, Ge ae lb. 09 
Accelerator 49 42 — ae aisiare we a 9 sae Aint aie — Ee ieicbnea naa cmewald y 
BEEMCC Cee teibaciaseseee- |} gO) AEE CORSO ei OSiy eee we | ol IIT HIRES S10 orerdind Oe ceeded > 
Setsclatialate:einaia ics sio% A seeeeeereceeeeeeeeees Dee ie sscieaw casiennseesskt 
Replaces ie i saestenk scistecssweess MRS tustcectsssonccs, Ib. 
IMACS wccccccccacccccccce 
yoy we a ciao s - ee ; BRIO foe Seine, cadieitclecaeaters Antisun Materials 
B-J-F ... lb. * RUPMIN occ awecoe casas Ib. 
Beutene . 1b. Activator BUMOIUGE cleccscccesceees Ib. 
Butyl Pinan wb. ENE owneaseccecendee Rare Brake Lini F 
BEER aise eic ates S014 lb. Age Resisters rake Lining Saturant ? 
SIR SNR S: : ig ae eee Ib, .0165/ .0175 
Crylene AgeRite Alba ....csccceee Jb. 
"ae ee pir Siw cree ie ae : = Benes minute wueniceet = Colors 
Fee He eee AS : ERA Sore. 
Be - 2 i Ra ee Sh a i ENE Vou icielorce<ifaie dare ban Ib. CK ; e 
i-Esterex . Lampblack (commercial) ../b. 15 
TMCPMRETESON oc sscissccvawe lb. ere iors re lb. 
“ES rarer ee lb, 47 POOR iiss ec caalecsa dan Ib. BLUE 
WENT LEAD. cece cnsccwsace lb. ee Pp ree eee 1b. MRI G5 chee eiama bee we Ib. 
0) EAT cr eco lb. .37 DP ics sc cwinnd cle veces ¢ Ib. RIMRRN a'd-c ako 0:00.40 3008 lb, 37% 
El- Sixty Paces tae es See Ib. 57 PIG. cin cusureaasecacd lb. NS Per lb. 8 /3.50 
Ethylideneaniline .......-- Ib, IUNEEIEE? cine siclvarpiniceieatcialyn Ib. BROWN 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. = rtien G 5.cis68 hs ocsened Ib. MONI oid cw ewdiecckacas Ib .13 
Formaldehydeaniline ...... TNE Sone Sake pie wc aee wale 1b, GREEN 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine. ib, SO eer ae 1b. ae 
PIR Aa beatin neecnnaee Ib. 
Gtiantal oo scccscscccsciesee ib, 40 7 «50 oS res I pe é : 
Hepteen Ib 7 ST RS aah ee ie os oy > agrees RMR a ciara gicinaa 6.4: se = 
ASRToer sees sees ad eee eee mee eeeeeesens . See eA 1 
oo ee a ee Ib. Copper Inhibitor X-872.../b. THEMIS, o'5:2.0'0's <0 00.0010 «¢ . 
Load dleste. lor 999. << 13% Flectol B ey ae Saree cwietis Ib. .54 — cree ene)... - 
ead oleate, No, 999...... po? Sh LR ee rene erent” me ee ee to eat . 
 apederdegagne Ib, 313 ”  Bheeicelaleetaesrtabiay Ib. 1.00 Se ee re eee =O 
Methylenedianilide ........ Ib. M-U-F Pedpedia tnt Seer ees Ib, Rl eel ala Ib. 85 / 3.50 
. eozone (standard) ...... er | i ees Co eee = on ines 
° A ces i cocccese Aer ae lb. ORANGE 
a c 1b. DE Seeeeateneencesenche Ib. 
5 15 D 1b, PE ba dd wen kaa Sosa Ib. 40 / 1.60 
. kL E . Ab 
eeeeeee . ORCHID 
OEM ras aaa ei ie sia cs wea Ib. 1.65 COD. i cwccsacnpeseeeasie » 260 , 
ihe ot Sale wca Soe Cone 1b, 3.60 arene ® sons s0neiehe te OER 4 bcd wawas dass eo bent 1.50 / 2.00 
RE TH SOD. vcsccveccccss Ib. POROOION 6.6.0 «cde avesiowee lb. 67 PINK 
POPMMUE 2 cc cctivessccess 3 MON a kccs seksi ecseees 
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PURPLE 
PE occ cacccusescns lb. 
ee ee ro Reks eRe eae 
RED 
Antimony 
ig 15 17% erry eT lb. 
ea lb. 
Salphur Oe ee lb. 
Golden 15/17% .......:. 1b. 
Pa Ghbshesbenvasnaagen lb. 
De civigcckvdbewsseranee lb. 
BE Kbicet panties wee seae lb 
Cadmium, light (400 Ibs 
Dis.) 
Chinese ..... 
SE: cccvaswanenseaweu 
PD. Soitsenconees seat 
Medium . 
Rub-Er- Red, Easton, Pa., 
See  sadeedesesedana ea Ib. 
PONNEME 6 6s0ctnvsnba.cv sues lb. 
7 SNE 4acsnkebbnsendeness Ib. 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) ......... lb. 


Albalith Black Label-11. ./b. 


Astrolith (5-ton lots)... ./b. 


BEE bs ode wnsdaecnce eee ib. 
Copetene iD wcccsvccccce lb. 
PL) cstndvesedawnes lb. 
ere it 
WG OG: tncaesceeeeen kt 
Sunolith (5-ton lots)..... lb 
DES -sieiosvekwasse sa b 
DOE obsavecesunsesenne lb 
LT TET COT TU LET ECT ETE ib. 
Titanolith (5-ton lots)..... lb. 
Titanox-A (50-lb. bags)... .Jb. 
B (50-lb. bags).......... Ib 
B-30 (50-lb. bags)....... Ib 

C C50am. BENE) occcccces lb 
ZEEMRE ceccecesnciwooses b 


Zinc Oxide 
Anaconda, Green Seal 


Bis BESS. 4 kes das asncee lb, 

Lead Free No. 352.... lb. 
No. 570 ....cccceess Ib 
ES eee er ee lb 

Red Seal No. 222..... Ib. 


U.S.P. No. 777 ie 
White Seal No. 555. 


me “ena paeennne 5 


BO cuss oss enesacsn snus 
French Process, Florence 
White Seal-7 (bbls.) ./b. 
Green Seal-8 .........- lb. 
Rel SealD .ncocscscos lb. 
Kadox, Black Label-15.../b. 








Blue Label-16 Ib. 
Red Label-17 : 
D dctusennseu se Ib. 
Horse Head Special 3. ‘ 
KK. Med4 .cccccccces ‘Ib. 
EB s6es0sbeesenns oun lb. 
Te cecctwesseaereees lb. 
Pe 00bep0senasseeene lb. 
OP aksebeawnes kecaee lb. 
oar oem ob anoess ose 1b. 
SD espe nskseewens Ib. 
St. bn (lead free) 
eS Oe Pe Ib. 
Green Label ......:..- Ib. 
Red Label .ccssenvecs Ib 
Ee Se rrr Ib. 
White Jack .....-...00.. Ib. 
YELLOW 
Cadmolith (cadmium yellow), 
400 Ib. bbls. lb 
LOMOM ccccvcccvccceccesses 
Mapico ...... 
DEMOS ccacsasoekawesse ns 
Dispersing Agents 
CM chess nseutbes senge Ib. 
PRR 6cscvccsecvesnnes Ib. 
Factice 
RENOTOE occcosccctascvecs Ib. 
BROWER cocsvccscccsceccces lb. 
Pleophax A ccccccccscccoet b. 
SRE nee sna eal aes ne eee Ib. 
le ae Ib 
ly ckeeasenpoasevaressee lb 
POD a.vlacncdcnncceseseves lb 


Fillers, Inert 
Asbestine, c.l., f.o.b. mills.ton 


PENORG cdccecdsesecnaneee ton 30.00 


f.o.b. St. Louis (50 
Ib. paper bags)....... ton 22.85 

off color, domestic...... ton 20.00 /25.00 

white, imported ........ ton 29.00 /32.00 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip..... lb. \, 
ee aaa ton 37.50 yas. 00 
permneriel Gerth o.c6sccsss lb. .02 -03 
Katite Ne. § .ccccccscsees ton 

ih 2 ahesdadsabacsnead ton 


Magnesia, calcined, heavy. ./b. 
ee A ok 1b. 
BUGDE: | inkésdesdassauke ..ton 








» 


SSNS ANN S NON 


ASS AN RRR NN 


Whiting 
Coiumbia Filler ........ ton $9, 
DOMETNS 2 ccscececs 100 dbs. 
PION ss dsennnsa ee 100 /bs, 
ee GP Creer ee lb. 
Paris white, English cliff- 
GE 6.004006 r008 100 /bs. 
Southwark Brand, Com- 
Ee 100 /bs. 


All other grades...100 /bs. 


Suprex, white extra light.tom 45.40 /60.00 


ee ee ton 45.40 /60.00 
WMA Ml. cacasseienne ton 7. 
Wiese for Pliability 
refers Pere Tere tyre. 
cet sebekd eRe ewe el Ib. 
WINE? 6:05:45 S058 S0045R Ib. 
Finishes 
IVCO lacquer, clear...... gal. 
SND ndnd see een 0esccve gal, 
Rubber lacquer, clear..... gal. 
re erry gai. 
Starch, corn, pwd.....100 /bs. 
Ere 1b. 
ME: Avbos85544059445408 to 
Flock 
Cotton flock, dark ........ Ib. 
ay ed teem ewe eee w eens 1b. 
WE noc Kabsunneseccee 1b 
Rayon flock, colored....... lb. 
ee ree Pere lb. 
Latex Compounding veces 
Accelerator S$ ..ccccsce 1d~ 
DP Wiescudewaensseassse tb 
Be b5564060A shneabakoe Ib. 
TEE, beans ehunenseeeeesen lb. 
ee re Ib. 
Antox, Dispersed ......... 1b, 
i 


Aquarex A 
D wcccccccccccecccccees 





No oO OO. dry 
Aresket No. 240 

No. 250, alcoholic 

No. 300, dry ‘ 
Avesklene No. 375.......0 lb. 

ee: see lb. 
Black No. 25, ‘Dina. bz 
LOD - ba5c0acseuncs ered ton 
Color Pastes, Dispersed... ./b. 
Dispersex No. | Re Ib. 

OS eae: 1b. 
Pe ON os .06s0%cs00505 lb. 

DG ih esbechahay caer 1b. 
Factice Compound, Dis- 

ee re lb... 
Heliozone, Dispersed ...... lb. 
Sere. 1b. 
MICRONEX, Colloidal.....Jlb. 
Peemeel Bi GOSH) 0 05c0 vene sk Ib. 
DN Sickensucatanssse es Ib. 
Qo a eee 1b. 


S.1. (50-55 gallon drums). ./b 





RN BN cncencnnscoxands Ib. 
| eee Ib. 
ehehiveeabesshuveaee lb. 
a agg ee > 
Th A aie 
REMODEL cessencssdns own Ib. 
Vulcan Colors ....... = 
Zinc oxide, Colloidal 
oS ere © 
Mineral Rubber 
AL SO eee lb. 
Black Diamond .....cccse ton 25.00 


Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
granulated, (fact’y)...ton 





th. ckets ab ne wamsin awe ton 
Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 
CRON) 6605 04040580 ton 
rae howe wg WEE <aseate ton 
BONE csieebs4sGe00%00e8 ton 
Parmr Grade lieve ceacee ton 25.00 
SE e  swacsedscaneace ton 25.00 
Pioneer acbhgtaeabaeweet ton 
904 nbs s00 60 6.0506 6.d08 ton 
Mold Lubricants 
PE “55566s,60beKeuesoe 1b. 
NE BME: 5i5008d9dd0008 lb. 
OS ee ee ton 65. 00 475.00 
EMEEEEE ‘.oousaressesecaee lb. 
PE Sci densasecsen’ ton 25.00 /35.00 
Oil Resistant 
BE sechastbeankosseasea Ib. 
Reclaiming Oils 
OS A Ae ere rer rr Ib 
DARE ance seessasactoud lb 
Reenforcers 


Carbon Black 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
SR SAMO 46584060565 lb 
Arrow Compact Granulized 
Corhon Bisck 4.04.00. 1b. 
“Certified” Heavy Com- 
pressed, Cabot ......./b. 


—e 
al 


India Rubber World 


BENG. wsutenncee deers 
b. 


~* 


Lo i eee eee Fe 
Dixie, c.l., f.o.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 


or Houston, TEX. 02.00. 
c.l., delivered New York./b. 


local stock, bags, de- 
livered ........+. 


Dixiedensed, c.l., f.0.b., New 


Orleans, La., Galveston 
” Houston, Tex. ... 
» delivered ‘New York.lb. 
fee stock, bags, de 


UGTOE os cass ccencna Ib. 


anaes 66, c.1., f.0.b. 
New Orleans, ia. Gal- 
veston or Houston, 

., delivered New Yorke. 
me stock, bags, 


ea Ad 
Excello, c.l., f.0.b. Gulf 
a eee 


delivered New York. Ib. 
l.c.l., delivered New 
“1 eee eaee 
Fumonex, c.l., f.0.b. works. Ib. 
ex- -warehouse espsenve 


CO PRS ae. ib 


Kosmobile, c.1., f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
Se Houston, TEK.. 66000: 

, delivered New York./b. 
tr stock, bags, de- 








$0.0445/$0.0535 


.0445 
-0535 


OS Es ee 07% 
—— 66, c.l., f. o.b 
New Orleans, La., Gal- 
—— or Houston, 
ee Le ee .0445 
oe New York.Jb. .0535 
me stock, bags, de- 
eee lb. 07% 
Kosmos, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
"oe Houston, Tex. ... .0445 
, delivered New York./b. 10535 
fea = bags, de- 
Ml ceukacasic ones lb. 07% 
MICKONEX Beads, c.l., 
Gulf ports...Jb.  .0445 
ap New 
ee eee tb, = 0535 
local, stock, bags, de- 
MVETCOR cess erece oe 07% 
Mark II, c.l., f.0.b. 
e1cult 7 ee. Ib. = .0445 
i gaa New 
Seat st aie | 50535 
rm ag stock, bags, de- 
LS EAS 07% 
Stantiens. c.l., f.0.b. 
Pg ports ....... Ib. = 0445 
Si sca New 
ae eas » 0535 
i stock, bags, de- 
tn , : .07% 
ages = ~ f.o.b., Gulf 
Meabvaknnned .0445 
Pe “aktaied New 
Cc a. 0535 
“—. =— bags, de- 
VETO casa sweaicac 07% 
a” ely g he Gulf 
SS ae .0445 
» delivered New 
LS ee .0535 
eke stock, bags, de- 
livered Secernwente Ib 07% 
PEUEIER cccecbcovess 03 / 
ne as f.o.b. Gulf 
ce habnce one b. 0445/ 
euncnen New York..../b .0535/ 
i<.1,, apap New 
WOT ccinace : pSane 07 / 
“WYEX BLACK* 
SRIDONES osckwo ss : 029 / 
Carponex “S44 .cs<< 0315/ 
Clays 
Aerfloted Paragon (bulk).ton 6.50 
~—— No. 1 a ton 10.00 
No. 2 Standard ....ton 9.00 
‘CY SERRE ton 7, 50 /20.00 
PEE <6 eas kncsawahoaee ton 
FY vinecsasaseoe ton 
PIP MMOR 65 ckos6seeee 5 ton 
ro shothasaehuewes cess ton 
MGS a5 sixen a Greer nee ton 9.00 
CoMOr TR ssn sees eeuw Ib. = .035 
Reodorants 
DERE. S66 ks a eo es 08s lb, 
Gi bales Kein bec baie we lb. 
is ec Sanaa eb as aaipaed lb. 
itr es las a oboe ae ea oe 1b. 
eee ee Tree 
Rode No. Os ..cceceovseces Ib. 
Ne: 40) wscas ee Ib. 
Rubber Substitutes 
a err beeaties yy .0734/ 
MED. icakevectexcas epee O8%/ . 
RE Pe Se ey i -094/5/ 


(Continued on page 94) 
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June /, 1937 








GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40¢ per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55¢ per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS OPEN—Continued 





WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN CALENDER ROOM AND 
mills, also compounding. Capable of — charge of calender room and 
miils. Can give exce lent reference. Address Box No. 819, care of 
Inp1a RussBerR WorLp. 


WORKS ENGINEER, FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
The best equipped, most experienced engineer in the world on_ plant 
layout for unit vulcanizers and the last-minute methods for tire building, 
with new ideas and looking ahead. Address Box No. 822, care of InpIA 
RussBeR WoRLp. 


LATEX AND INORGANIC ANALYST: B.S. 1928, EIGHT YEARS’ 
experience analyzing latex, latex compounds, rubber dispersions, accelera- 
tors, antioxidants,.and acids. Desire immediate position with concern 
using latex or making inorganic chemicals. Address Box No. 825, care of 
Inp1A RuBBER WORLD. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER OF SMALL PLANT. TEN 
years’ experience with mechanicals, hard rubber, and dipped goods. Thor- 
ough knowledge compounding, costs, and production methods. Employed, 
= desire to make change. Address Box No. 826, care of INDIA RUBBER 

ORLD. 














SITUATIONS OPEN 


WANTED: A MAN OF ABILITY AS A SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
for a rubber company well known in the field of rubber and plastics. 
Working knowledge of rubber desirable, ie Bo of plastics essential. 
Age not over 45. Address Box No. 820, care of INpIA RussER WoRLp. 








WANTED: EXPERIENCED SALESMAN HAVING COMPLETE 
technical knowledge and experience in application of inerts, such as clays, 
whiting, mica, earth colors, etc., in paint, rubber, and allied industries. 
State fully experience and qualifications. Address Box No. 824, care of 
Inv1A RusBER Wor Lp. 





RUBBER CHEMICAL SUPPLY COMPANY DESIRES 
to engage for sales work in the Chicago territory a man 
with technical training and experience in the rubber industry, 
Address Box No. 828, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





WAREHOUSE MANAGER. MUST BE EXPERIENCED IN SHIP- 
ping, receiving, and handling labor. One located East preferred. State 
fully age and experience. Applications treated strictly confidentially. 
Address Box No. 829, care of Inp1a RuBBER WoRLp. 





SALESMEN WANTED: A MODERNLY EQUIPPED RUBBER 
plant near New York City, manufacturing molded rubber goods, sponge 
rubber products, etc., at competitive prices, has openings for several good 
salesmen who have a following. Commission basis. Advise in complete 
detail. Address Box No. 831, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLpD. 








CORONA GOLF BALL WINDING 
MACHINES 


Used everywhere by manufacturers. Rented on a monthly 
basis in U. S. Sold outright in foreign countries. 
Illustrated circular on request. 


Corona Manufacturing Company 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


BARBER Genasco (W.2.) Hydrocarbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 


A hard, stable compound—produced under the exacting 
supervision of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 

Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uniform 
quality. Shipped to all parts of the world in metal drums. 
Stocks carried at Maurer, N, J. and Madison, IIl. 
THE BARBER COMPANY, INC. 

Philadelphia Madison, Ill, 


New York Chicago 














gauges. 





AIR OPERATED PRESSURE CONTROLLER 


Will maintain constant pressure. being sensitive to less than % Ib. 
and easily adjusted with independent knurled knob. 
May be changed quickly from direct to reverse action. 
ranging from 1 to 500 lbs. for vulcanizers, platen presses. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENT CO., 96 E. Miller Ave., AKRON, O. 


suMMIT 


Rugged 
Comes complete with 3 
Eight models 


Write for descriptive matter and prices. 








rebuilt and guaranteed :— 


336 Whitehead Road, TRENTON, N. J. 





Having our own machine shops we are fully prepared to offer thoroughly 


ACCUMULATORS MIXERS PUMPS 
CALENDERS CHURNS SPREADERS 
CUTTING MACHINES MOTORS TUBERS 
MILLS PRESSES VULCANIZERS 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Offices and Warehouses 


European Office and Representative—Mr. Andre Berjonneau, #33 Blvd. des Batignolles, 


Adams, Arch and Union Streets, AKRON, O. 
33, Paris (VIII) France 











(Advertisements continued on page 95) 


Important American 


Total Value 
of Average 
Annual U.S. 


CLAsses OF Provpucts INVOLVED: Exports 
9? ‘ 
(Not necessarily including 1926-1930 
ill products in every class) (Thousands) 
Rubber tires........ 30,092 
Inner tubes for tires...... 3,232 
Rubberized piece goods. . 1.606 
Rubber boots and shoes, and 
, 8.629 
canvass rubber-soled shoes eo 
Rubber heels and soles.... 1,496 
Rubber belting and belts... 2,675 
Rubber hose and tubing. 2,678 


Other rubber manufactures 


*Issued by Department of Commerce, 
**“Pref. incr.” (preferential increase) 

+One of the three products on which 
gourdes or more 





India Rubber World 


Export Products Upon Which Duty Reductions or Other 


(Countries listed in 


order 


Rubber 
of effective dates of agreements, as indicated 
percentages of former duties; quota increases are stated in fractions 
Cuba Belgium Haiti Sweden Brazil Canada 
Sept. 3, May 1, June 3, Aug. 5, jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1934 1935 1935 1935 1936 1936 


{ Pneumatic—Cut 25% 


Pref. incr. 20%** (condition- 
Solid—Duty bound ally) + 
{ Duty cut 12% Cut 45% 


Pref. incr. 10% 
Cotton—Cut 14-61% 
Pref. incr. 10%; 

| Silk or wool— Bound 


Duty cut 26-37% 


t Pref. incr. 20% 
{ Duty cut 19% 
| Pref. iner. 15% 


Duty cut 13% 


Duty bound 
betes) (belting) 


Duty bound Duty cut 28% 


{ Packing—Duty bound; 
{ Other—Duty cut 19% Sones os 
| Pref. incr. 15% 


Duty cut 40% 


(con- 
ditionally) f 


Duty cut 17% Duty cut 25% Duty cut 14% 


Duty cut 25% Duty cut 14% 
Duty cut 14% 
Duty cut 10-12% 
Duty bound 


Duty cut 18% 


Duty bound 

(transmission 
and conveyer 
belts) - 


Duty cut 10% Duty cut 9% 


Duty cut 25% 
(weighing 
250 grams 
per lineal 
meter and 
up) 


Duty cut 14% 


Duty cut 14-18% 
(all) 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Leather and Rubber Division, Washington, D. C. 
means that the aitference between duty on American products and foreign products has been widened. 
reduction does not become effective until Haitian budget for a given fiscal year is promulgated at 40,000,000 





GERMANY 


(Continued from page 74) 


Before the innermost cover is applied 


next the iron core, the latter is 
coated with an alcoholic solution of 
chloride of copper This innermost 
cover is made of: 
Kilos 
Rubber 15.23 
Reog (after D.R.P 47) 7 
Colophe : ca O7¢ 
stares 690 
I nnabar ; 3.024 
Chalk ; ee au 11.942 
Ve sulphur 6.092 


German rubber-covered printing rolls 
to have been found very satis- 
countries, for con- 
are exported 


appear 
factory in 


foreign 
siderable quantities 


annually 
Chemieal Exhibition 


Achema VIII Chemical Engi- 
neering Exhibition will be held July 2 


to 11 at Frankfurt a.M. on the occa- 
sion f the National Convention of 


German Chemists. “The Achema An- 
1937,” ready for distribution in 
May, which has 388 pages, will review 
with practically no omission the many 
for scientific and industrial 
purposes of the German Chemical Ap- 
paratus and Plant Building Industry as 


nual 


products 


these products will be shown. This 
annual prepares the visitor for what he 
will see at this great exhibition. “The 
Achema Annual 1937” is supplied free 


to those who have registered 
their visit to the Achema VIII in ad- 
vance. Only three international reply 


of charge 


coupons need be sent to cover postage. 


Prospective visitors to the Achema 


VIII may now register in advance at 
the Dechema German Society for 
Chemical Engineering, 103a Potsdamer- 
strasse, Berlin W.35. 
Notes 

It is interesting to note that despite 
the various restrictions in the use of 
raw rubber in the manufacture of rub- 
ber goods for some consumption, im- 
ports of natural rubber have been 
mounting steadily under the present 
regime. During the first quarter of 


1937 net imports were 229,832 quintals 
156,177 in the corresponding 
period of 1936. In addition the im- 
ports of manufactured goods include a 
growing amount of old tires, which, as 
they are used for reclaiming purposes, 
must be included with raw rubber. In 
the first quarter of 1937 imports of 
manufactured rubber goods rose to 25,- 
047 quintals, value 1,603,000 marks, 
against 4,091 quintals, value 748,000 
marks. Incidentally, the large increase 
in entries of old tires explains why the 
600% increase in quantity is accom- 
panied by an increase in value of only 
about 200%. 

German exports of rubber goods rose 
from 37,140 quintals, value 9,582,000 
marks, in the first quarter of 1936 to 
44,885 quintals, value 10,597,000 marks 
in the 1937 period. 

Dr. Cassirer & Co., A.G., Berlin, 
closed a satisfactory year with net 
profits of 536,541 marks, against 367,455 


against 


marks, and distributed a dividend of 
10%. 

After an interval of six years with- 
out dividends, Veritas Gummiwerke, 
Berlin, resumed the payment of a divi- 
dend, turning out 6% on a capital of 
792,000 marks. Profits were 57,668 
marks against 78,233 marks for the pre- 
ceding business year, but practically all 
of the latter amount had to be used to 
wipe out earlier losses. 

Veith Werke A.G., Sandbach, was 
able to improve both its home and 
foreign business in 1936, but net profits 
were somewhat lower, 138,602 against 
144,366 marks. A dividend of 7% was 
paid. 

Vereinigte Gothania A.G., Gotha, re- 
ports increased business in the domes- 
tic market, but greatly reduced foreign 
business during the latter half of 1936. 
This company also declared a 7% divi- 
dend. 





POLAND 


Poland’s imports of both crude and 
manufactured rubber increased during 
1936 as compared with 1935, the former 
from 4,367 to 4,871 tons, and the latter 
from 902 tons, value 4,064,000 zloty, to 
972 tons, value 4,362,000 zloty. The 
Polish output of rubber shoes fell from 
3,864,000 pairs, value 7,382,000 zloty, to 
3,600,000 pairs, value 6,831,000 zloty; 


galoshes rose from 1,699,000 pairs, value 
4,892,000 zloty, to 3,864,000 pairs, value 
rose in 


1,621,000 


snowshoes 
1,613,000 to 


zloty; 
from 


7,382,000 
quantity 
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Concessions Have Been Obtained in the 16 Trade Agreements Thus Far Concluded* 


Products 
under name, Reductions in duties or other import charges stated in 
of former quotas. In some cases estimates were necessary.) 
Netherlands (A) , : ; i 
and Indies (B) Switzerland Honduras Colombia Guatemala France 
Feb. 1, Feb. 15, Mar. 2, May 20, June 15, June 15, 
1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 


§ A: Duty bound f§ Duty bound 


Bound free 


1 B: Duty boundt | Quota incr. 1/7 
fA: Duty bound f§ Duty bound 
UB: Duty bound} ? Quota incr. 1/7 


A: Quota assured 


tReservation has been made concerning imposition of quotas on this product in Netherland India. 


Duty bound Duty cut 33% Duty cut 33% 


Duty bound Duty cut 33% Duty cut 33% 


Duty cut 33% 


Cut 37-50%§$ Wose ai atevae eres 


{ Duty cut 22%, Quota 
Duty bound gee { incr. 2/9 (restriction 
{| removed later) 


{ Duty cut 22%, Quota 
{ incr. 2/9 (restriction 
| removed later) 


Duty bound 


{ Duty cut 22%, Quota 
{ incr. 2/9 (restriction 


Duty bound 
4 | removed later) 


Duty bound 
(packing, Bases 


f 
JQ 
rings, etc). \ tion later removed); 


Duty cut 13-75%] 


SFabric footwear (except silk or artincial silk, plush, etc.) with soles of leather, rubber, etc. 


§Clothing—duty cut 75%; packing and hard rubber products—13 to 


95%; 


El Salvador 
Not Yet 
Effective 


Finland 
Nov. 2, 
1936 


Nicaragua 
Oct. 1, 
1936 
Duty bound 
(except 
solid) 


Duty cut 10% Duty cut 65% 


Duty bound Duty cut 10% Duty cut 65% 


Duty cut 
40% (heels) 


Duty bound 


Duty cut 65% 


On various mfgs.—cut 22%; 
Quota incr. 2/9 (restric- 


selected sundries—13%. 





pairs, but the value declined from 
7,834,000 to 6,911,000 zloty. Poland’s 
exports of rubber shoes has been 


dwindling for years, and in 1936 were 
only 92 tons, value 333,000 zloty, against 
169 tons, value 713,000 zloty, in 1935. 





ITALY 


Italy, like Germany and Russia, has 
for some time been striving to attain 
economic self-sufficiency, and in a re- 
cent speech Premier Mussolini is re- 
ported to have stated that this course 
would be continued with unabated 
vigor. Reviewing Italy’s situation with 
regard to the supply of the most im- 
portant raw materials, he touched on 
rubber and is quoted as saying that ex- 
periments in synthetic rubber had pro- 
gressed to the stage where it could be 
made on a commercial scale and that 
a company, financed partly by the gov- 
ernment and partly by private interests, 
was shortly to be established, thereby 
permitting Italy to become completely 
self-sufficient as far as rubber was con- 
cerned. Also, various Italian textile fibers 
put on the market have proved so satis- 
factory that here too complete inde- 
pendence from foreign i 
looked for. 


sources 1S 





NEW MACHINES 
(Continued from page 62) 


Being equipped with a stop motion, 
the machine automatically stops in 
case the yarn snarled or a cone 


gets 


becomes empty. By the aid of stand- 
ard attachments this machine will take 
a range of sizes from the smallest 
pump tubing to hose 1% inches in 
diameter. By changing gears the mesh 
can be varied from very fine stitches 
to a coarse open weave. The output 
depends upon the material produced, 
and for %-inch garden hose, the pro- 
duction would be about 8 feet per min- 
ute. The outstanding features of this 
machine are the low power require- 
ments and low labor and maintenance 


costs. Fidelity Machine Co. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 80) 


been inserted after each paragraph af- 
fected; also the changes in rates of 
duty covered by the President’s procla- 
mation and by acts of Congress. In 
the trade agreements section are in- 
cluded Schedules I (export) and Sched- 
ules II (import) of each of the trade 
agreements. The Customs regulations 
appear completely revised to date and 
include all Treasury and 
other changes enacted since these regu- 
lations were originally issued. 

Other information includes port sec- 
tions which completely cover the ac- 
tivities and facilities of all principal 
ports; and a section of general informa- 
tion, including Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration, Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 


Decisions 


much other additional information. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 72) 


Facrs ABOUT THE [DISCOVERY OF VUL- 
CANIZATION. E. A. Hauser, /ndia Rubber 
J., Apr. 24, 1937, pp. 9-11. 

FINE STRUCTURE OF CRYSTALLIZED RUB- 
BER. W. Lotmar and Kk. H. Meyer, Rub- 
ber Chem. Tech., Apr., 1937, pp. 242-48. 

APPLICATION OF INFRARED SPECTROSCOPY 
ro RUBBER CHEMISTRY. 1). Williams, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr., 1937, pp. 249- 
53 
USED BY 


SurvEY or LATEX COAGULANTS 


MALAYAN SMALL-HOLDERS E. Rhodes, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr., 1937, pp. 
267-71. 

STABILITY OF ABIARANA GUTTA PERCHA 
Latex. F. K. Daniel, H. Freundlich, and 


K. Sdllner, Rubber Chem. Tech., 
1937, pp. 272-78. 

TRANSPARENCY OF RUBBER COMPOUNDS 
CONTAINING MAGNESIUM CARBONATE. W 
F. Bixby and E. A. Hauser, Rubber Chem 
Tech., Apr., 1937, pp. 299-308. 


\pr., 





(LUE IN RUBBER 
4 
GL E DB 4 
(Continued from page &2) 


Societe Franco-Belge du Caoutchouc- 
Mousse, at Aurec-sur-Loire. 

A note appended to the above 
states that the Societe Epidos has been 
using an identical process for produc 
ing rubber-glue compounds. Its proc- 
ess, for which patent has been applied,’ 


item 


has been made use of in collaboration 
with one of the largest French rubber 
manufacturers. 


2 French patent No. 800,317, Apr. 10, 1935. 





India Rubber World 


New York Quotations 
(Continued from page 88) 
eR Gaacusekanesewencese 1b. $0.55 
Softeners Solvents Moiding Powder ....:. Ib. 50 /$0.75 
See Ib. $0.06 Beta-Trichlorethane ...... gal, 
foaline aa. ous see 20 NE Re. lb. Tackifier 
Prim oil (Witco) ........¢ Ib. .07 Carbon ibisulp yhide .. 42.42 2. 2 SS SS Seer Ib, 015 / .016 
RORRIERE casksssnviwwests gal. Geen Beet ree Varnish 
Plastogen seeteekakestane B. ahiiners for Cure - Re a ie ia cit gal. 1.45 
COBEN wccccccrcvcccceses ; -aurex, ton lots ........- r Iai ; 
Rosin oil, compounded. . — 40 HERE” ib. $0.108 /$0.118 as Ingredients 
4, eR ananeonesee ib, geben ccscosvrsnnncrenslb, 108 7 AIS Chloride, drums ........ Ib, .03%4/ .04 
> 1a tiedceialeaemeiahaielg Ib. .10 LCRTiC OFd, Singte Prewersy. stn? RObHEr Baan ess.ouee 100 /b. 2.00 
Rubtack ....--eeeeeeeceee . . DOUG scccvescceves 100 /bs. 10.50 /11.80 
Tagkol sibsexcseesonsee ©. 115 “SRF ama) iis nel Ser ee re: > 
ee ne oe. ae Synthetic Rubber (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Witco No. 20...... oeeusae ga. 18 Neoprene Latex Type 50...1b. Waxes 
: RO Dacceaaaer pa ieewee Ib. Carnauba, Ne. 3 chalky.../b. .36 / .36% 
Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding pod cpettiesetenseees: tb. 2N. N.C Blchesuseabeceed b red 4 a 
ype es “O0  — J Bese coccccersccccscccecs a ° 
Resin C Pitch 55° C. M.P....Jb. —.0125/$0.0135 “Thiokol” A (f.0.b. Yard 7 1 Yellow Se ae any pare Ib, 146%%/ 14? 
Resin C Pitch 70°C. M.P....Jb. .0125/ .0135 Seine i a: 2rd ea etieae: Ib. .4514/ 146 
Resin C Pitch 85° C. M.P....Jb. .0125/ .0135 Coating Materials ..... gal. 2.50 / 5.00 Montan, crude ............ lb. 114% 





U. S. Crude and Waste Rubber imports for 1937 





Manicoba 
and Totals 
Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto — aes 
tions Latex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 1937 1936 
coeccee fOMe 30, 4 1.171 625 167 23 160 32,820 31,292 
eb. eecccecccces 0,3 2,100 717 15 2 129 43,289 35,219 
EEE, cweeenvcsos 4 367 2,117 1,285 47 11 212 52,039 37,451 
BD 66000000 33,147 1,683 734 79 17 190 35,850 40,365 
Total. 4 mo: 3 
a Ttons 152,514 7,071 3,361 308 53 91 IGS;998 ksven 
Total. 4 mos. : 
1936 weoee ‘tons 136,294 5,029 3,096 494 129 | ee 144,327 





Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. 


Year Pounds Value 
Ba- Miscel- \ i REECE LET E SE ET e+» 29,276,134 $3,633,253 
lata laneous Waste 1935 ,..... ieGhneeeaeee 30,358,748 3,782,222 
13 383 201 SOSD cxcsews peueaes seeee 44,469,504 6,659,899 
37. 1,300 §=217 
21 894 «572 1937 
6 283 99 SMM Veh saw xkesuenau Geeks 2,995,027 535,546 
apa ae OPE eka ease eens neue eee 4,418,474 775,202 
77 2,860 1,089 Mar. Pere erereseseccces 4,962,915 968,053 
342 3,168 904 Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 


wat Department of Commerce, 


W ashington, 





World Net Imports 
Czecho- 





of Crude Rubber 


Rest of 
the World Total 





U.S.A. U.K. Australia Belgium Canada slovakia France Germany Italy Japan Russia 

439,100 158,500 9,600 9,100 28,400 11,000 50,400 59,300 21,400 69,900 47,300 60,500 964,500 
455,800 128,800 10,000 7,600 26,900 11,200 52,300 62,900 26,100 57,600 600 57,100 933,900 
475,361 6,785 14,423 9,627 27,867 8,772 56,777 71,793 17,000 61,701 30,967 59,847 827,350 
33,260 4,573 1,260 760 1,758 767 6,770 5,545 1,500* 4,357 467 5,121 66,138 

33,789 1,271 735 779 1,900 344 6,288 5,257 1,000* 3,305 94 5,268 60,030 

3,74 1,227 819 1,033 1,809 410 4,342 4,568 1,000* 5,172 4,376 5,433 61,47& 

44,949 2,097 969 1,097 1,079 603 4,261 5,497 1,500® 4,931 3,251 4,723 70,763 

35,549 302 1,053 698 2,221 667 4,342 4,639 1,000* 5,531 4,220 4,380 64,602 

35,901 1,493 1,693 579 2,042 323 4,860 5,698 1,500® 4,567 2,427 4,17 62,273 

38,556 766 1,455 713 2,274 495 4,631 6,837 2,000° 5,126 1,733 4,532 62,586 

J 1,581 762 789 3,780 989 4,522 6,556 1,500° 4,305 3,128 4,259 70,103 

49,483 12 2,336 $13 2,393 624 4,402 6, 1,500° 5,197 2,922 5,159 80,523 

40,301 87 1,124 817 3,110 1,026 4,423 7,232 1,500* 6,602 2,761 5,509 74,318 

37,898 742 997 1,090 4,308 823 3,289 6,500 1,500° 3,934 2,162 5,681 67,440 

50,838 4,926 1,220 759 1,193 1,701 4,647 7,458 1,500* 8,674 3,426 5,606 82,096 

42,655 242 590 854 1,632 567 4,440 7,041 2,000* 8,298 2,633 5,508 75,976 

44,398 222 331 1,363 1 837 5,537 7,911 2,000* 6,605 3,048 4,507 77,586 

* Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulletin ef the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 
Malaya 
including French Philippines 

Brunei and North Indo- anc South Mexican Grand 

Year Labuan N.EI. Cezlon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China Total Oceania Africa America Guayule Total 
$986 cccccess eeceee 467,400 379,400 79,100 6,500 6,300 11,100 17,700 17.700 19,600 1,004,800 1,400 3,500 9,100 400 1,019,200 
ES oc conckeaken 417,000 282,900 54,300 9,100 4,900 8,900. 19,500 28,300 28,700 853,600 1,500 5,000 12,200 500 872,300 
ccccccocce coe 353,6 309,641 49,685 8,648 5,859 8,177. 21,237 34,578 40,830 832,322 1, 619* 6,122 14,632 1,228 855,923 
26,637 20,778 4,178 419 880 938 2,317 1,665 2,449 60,261 105 494 1,796 70 62,726 

19,692 7,991 3,664 871 $11 529 2,107 3,663 2,894 61,922 225 620 1,177 75 64,019 
34,597 19,403 4,336 750 574 342 1,848 1966 2,553 67,369 133 535 1,175 40 69,252 
21,667 25,255 3,172 413 817 869 2,053 1,596 2,416 58,258 92 533 1,044 103 60,030 

34,108 22,121 2,560 632 485 517 2,354 2,077 2,282 67,136 103 493 1,018 88 68,838 

25,115 26,401 3,766 673 553 461 1,386 3,737 2,733 64,825 153 456 947 97 47: 
34,214 33,911 3,773 1.048 311 1,035 1,399 3,734 2,738 82,163 155 423 1,013 96 83,850 

30,253 25,313 3,940 655 121 656 2,541 3,284 3,017 69,780 162 444 681 146 = 71,213 

34,160 21,835 5,367 588 7¢€ 537 1,139 3,259 3,505 70,466 164 508 1,070 106 2,314 

33,591 28,777 5,599 809 372 1,086 2,143 3,349 3,874 79,600 162 593 1,287 114 81,756 

0 $40 ).476 4.960 607 69 1 1,950 2.260 3,272 76,073 64 396 1,663 159 78,355 

29,084 27,380 4,370 1,183 461 506 ae 2,988 8,497 74,469 101 627 1,761 134 77,092 

24,746 27,122 4,514 487 579 1,234 4,063 3,849 2,828 69,422 80 600*® 1,286 160 71,548 

24,138 26, 770 5,603 1,033 843 790 2,043 3,554 3,089 67,863 180 500® 1,789 206 70,538 

40,138 40,490 7,066 891 1,149 1,239 1,425 3,873 3,174 99,445 150* 500* 1,792 200* 102,087 





*Eestimate. 


Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





DESIRE TO REPRESENT, IN CHICAGO AREA, 
specialty rubber manufacturer making molded goods, tubing, 
and other extruded items. Commission only. Address Box 
No. 823, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: EQUIPMENT STILL SET UP IN PLANT AS WHEN 
last used. Attractive 7 priced! East Liverpool, Ohio. 2 Watson-Stillman 
3,000 Ib. steam driven hydraulic pumps; Watson-Stillman air accumulator; 
Watson-Stillman 12-inch hydraulic press; 2 Devine No. 11 vacuum shelf 
driers. Send for i? list. STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION, 183 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 





WANTED: A 60-INCH MILL OR LARGER IN EXCELLENT CON- 
dition. Could use also herringbone reduction drive, safety brake and mo- 
tor to go along with mill. Please give full particulars as well as prices. 
Martin Rubber Co., Long Branch, N. J 





WANTED: No. 9 BANBURY MIXER WITH DRIVE, ALSO 
60-inch rubber mill. Give age and full particulars. Address Box No. 821, 
care of InpIA RusBER WoRLD. 





WANTED: WE CAN USE AN 84-INCH MILL COMPLETE WITH 
all fittings. Must be in good condition. Address, giving details as to 


price and location, Box No. 827, care of INpIA Rupser WORLD. 





WANTED: FOR OUR EXPANSION PROGRAM, GOOD USED 
equipment including Experimental Machines, Large Size Mills and Cal- 
enders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses and a Banbury Mixer, etc. Advise us 
of your offerings. Address Box No. 830, care of INDIA RuBBER WorL. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists—Engineers 
Every form of Chemical Service 
Ed mes oot 
. Calvert Strect, Baltimore, Maryland 


Fie N. Y. 


We Buy and Sell 
USED 


SPEED REDUCERS 


All Makes, Types, Sizes and Ratios 


REEVES DRIVES 


In Stock—No. 000 to No. 7 
Save 60% of New Costs 
All used material overhauled and guaranteed. 
We Buy Your Surplus Transmissions. 


Patron Millwright & Transmission Co. 
156 Grand St. New York, N. Y. 








We Have a Completely Equipped Plant for Manufacturing 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


Backed by years of experience. 
Let us quote on your requirements without obligation, of course. 


ADMIAR RUBBER CO. 


2973 Van Sindrren Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Division of Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, New York 











MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















Precipitated Surinam Balata 


For golf ball manufacturers. Approximately 99% deresinated. 
Dependable deliveries. You also avoid fire or explosion 
hazard. Purer and cheaper than you can make it. Sample 
and price on request. 


HUNTINGDON a. co. 
MEADOWBROOK, PA 








New and Used 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


M. NORTON & COMPANY 








HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Operating, Globe, Angle, er Check Valves— 
Hydraulie Presses, Accumulaters, Pumps, ete. 
—For almost any size or pressure. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER 8ST. SYRAOUSE, N. Y. 











GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


Cable Address “Urme” NEWARK, RN. J. 








GUAYULE 


745 Fifth Avenue 





RUBBER 


Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


DLANTATION RUBBER 
From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMBPARNY OF NEW YORK 


New York 
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United States Statisties 
Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Two Months Ended 


February, 1937 February, 1937 





UNMANUFACTUREI Pounds 
— e rubber 
latex 


Jeluto ig or po 


$33,522,412 
Chicle, crude $698,346 
MANUFACTURE 
Rubber tires 
Rubber boots, 
ov ershoes ‘ 
Rubber soled 
rye 
Golf 
Lawn I 
Other rubb ver balls... 
Other rubber toys, 


$21,050 


149 
‘footwear with 
31,009 


number 


Hard rubber combs.. 
hard 


Other manufactures of 
rubber *. 
Friction or insulating tape. 
Belts, hose, packing, and 
sulating material 
Druggists’ sundries of 
rubber 
Inflatable swimming belts, 
floats, etc..........number 
Other rubber and gutta 
percha manufactures... 


} 


Totals 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber 
Balata 
Gutta percha, rubber 
tutes, and scrap.. 
Rubber manufactures 


substi- 


Totals 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Reclaimed 
Scrap 
Cements 1 
Rubberized automobile cloth, 
sq 
Other rubberized piece e 
and hospital sheeting.. 


Footwear 


Soling and top lift sheets.. 
Gloves and mittens. .doz. prs. 
Water bottles and fountain 
syringes 
Other druggists’ sundries... 
Gum rubber clo ew a 
Balloons er 
Toys and balls 
sn Hg caps 


Hard rubber goods 
Electrical battery 
Other electrical 
Combs, finished 
Other hard rubber goods.. 
Tires 
Truck 


boxes... 


and bus casings, 
numbe 
Other automobile casings, 
numb 
Tubes, auto numbe 
Other casings and tubes, 
numt 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks.1.mber 
Other solid tires 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials 
Rubber and friction tape.... 
Fan belts for automobiles 
Other rubber and balata 
belts 
Garden hose 
Other hose and ae cae 
Packing 
Mats, 


579,303 


,386,485 
108, 812 167,010 
75,639 


17,660 
38,747 


25,349 
34,999 


62,658 


377,900 
144,470 
852,254 
293,410 


194,900 
32,204 
303,629 
" 120,943 
mattin 

. 13,491 181,630 
32,294 
44,623 


Gutta percha manufactures. . 
114,361 


Other rubber manufactures.. 


2,397 ,87€ 


India Rubber World 


Rubber Goods Production Statistics 


1937 
Tires anp TusBEs* 

Pneumatic casings Feb. 
Production thousands 
Shipments, total thousands 

Domestic - thousands 
thousands 


Inner tubes 
Production 
Shipments, total 

Domestic 
Stocks, end of month 

Raw material consumed 

Fabrics. ..:.% 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


3,446 
3,393 
8,699 


thous. of Ibs. 14,888 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


Single and double texture proofed fabrics 
Production .thous. of yds. 
Rubber and canvas footwear 
Production, total 
Tennis : 
Waterproof .. 
Shipments, total 


4,342 


-thous. of prs, 
-thous. of prs. 
... thous. of prs. 
. thous. of prs. 4,520 
-thous. of prs. 3,308 
of prs. 1,212 

of prs. 4,488 

of prs. 3,291 

of prs. 1,195 

. of prs. 14,869 

of prs. 5,041 

of prs. 9,829 


5,935 
3,241 
2,694 


Waterproof .... 
Shipments, domestic, 

CS ee 

Waterproof ..... 
Stocks, total, 


Waterproof 


*Data for January to July, 1935, are estimated to represent approximately 
97% of the industry; for August, September, October, November, and De 
cember, 1935, the coverage is estimated to be 81%. 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


? The inquiries that follow have already been answered; nevertheless 

they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the trade, but because 

of the possibility that additional information may be furnished by those who 

read them. The Editor is therefore glad to have those interested com- 

municate with him. 

No. INQUIRY 

2298 Manufacturer of Reanite. 

2299 Manufacturer of $%-inch rubber shock cord. 

2300 Manufacturer of molds for small rubber articles. 

2301 Manufacturer of hand operated lasting machine called 

2302 Supplier of cotton flocks. 

2303 Manufacturer of all-rubber 
industry. 

Manufacturer of equipment which removes the moisture from the 
air used in a vulcanizer. 


Supplier of prepared textile 
rubber plates of 80° Cel. 


Manufacturer of rubber boot vulcanizers. 

2307 Manufacturer of latex impregnated paper. 

2308 Manufacturer of dipping tanks, 

2309 Manufacturer of rubber beer barrels. 

2310 Supplier of machinery used to manufacture rubber thread. 
2311 Manufacturer of “Rubileu.”’ 


” 


“Conlynn. 


suit (or overalls) for use in the oil 


2304 
around 


2305 material suitable for wrapping 


2306 


Imports by Customs Districts 


——March, 1936-——— 
*Crude Kubber 
Pounds Value 

$761,298 

7,254,792 


March, 1937-— 
*Crude WKwuvber 
Pounds Value 
$2,294,408 
11,481,062 
338,557 
413,737 


5,779,635 
54,696,361 
2,218,471 
1,419,282 


,497,096 
Philadelphia ,970,128 
wiaryland 2,327,789 
Mobile 311,307 
New Orleans ,263,878 67,2 
Los Angeles 111,228 1,962,510 13,727,348 
San Francisco 903,393 173,593 100,800 
Oregon 13,440 2,927 
Washington 68,320 11,823 
Michigan 1,208 302 
42,716 


36,254 


318,078 


Colorado 223,950 





Totals 91,915,637 $17,035,773 78,207,326 $10,271,085 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 





